

















Ml is offered an entirely new craftsmanship, 
"1 which for the first time makes conible 

=— the full utilization of the cellar or base- 
ment for living and recreational purposes. 

This skill in construction guarantees likewise 
the utmost refinement in heating expression and 
automatic control, with a recorded average fuel 
saving of one-third. 

The open winter has emphasized the great prac- 











maaiN the IpEAL Type “A” Heat Macumes. 


‘tical advantage of the Ideal insulated jacket, which 


retains the heat and contributes to the remarkable 
efficiency of this heating boiler. 

Investigate the claims of the Ipzat Typg “A” 
Heat Macuine. The record of thousands of in- 
stallations will convince you of its superiority and 
incomparable economy. We will be glad to furnish 
proofs of these statements. 

Write for catalogandseethe Ipzat Tyre "“A’ Heat 
Macuingin our public showrooms in all large cities. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 54 « NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
Makers of the world-famous Ipzat Borers and AMERICAN RapIATORS 


“Just as every Attic has a past, so every Cellar has a future” 
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The Victrola is to music 


what gold is to commerce 





he 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word Victrola” identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J. 


—the one final standard of value. When, 
in selecting an instrument for your home, 
you choose the Victrola and Victor 
records, the whole world confirms your 
judgment. 

Victor records and Victor instruments 
are one. Each is made to operate with 
the other and no other combination can 
be made to produce as satisfactory 
results. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor rec- 
ords demonstrated at all dealers in Victor 
products on the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 
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tioned in these columns may 





The Shopping Service has been discontinued. 
However, we shall be glad to give the address 
of any of the shops where the articles men- 
be purchased. 
Use coupon and address to Readers’ Service. 
Enclose stamped and addressed envelope. 











N the days of our grandmothers, bedspreads 

used to be made that were works of art, al- 
though the materials were of the simplest sort. 
Unbleached cotton was the foundation, with 
designs worked out in narrow lamp-wick. 
Among the noteworthy bedspreads of today, 
none are attracting more attention than the 
unique revivals of these quaint spreads. They 
may come in three-quarter size for $10 and in 
A bedspread de luxe, with 
the design carried out in very heavy French 
knots, is $37.50 in three-quarter-bed size 


full size for $11. 


and $45 in full size. 


The two shelves of this table make it appro- 
priate for reading- or tea-table. It is made 
of Italian walnut with birch inlay. 


[NTERESTING among 

tables, is one of Italian 
walnut, as illustrated, with 
a large star of birch inlaid 
in the centre of the top 
shelf. The table is distinc- 
tive. The height is 29} 
inches and the shelf is 23 
inches in diameter. Price 
$75. [514] 


SPEAKING of candle- 

sticks, let me tell you of 
some that look like great 
glass bubbles supporting the 
candles. They come in rich 
orange, in red and in green 
and cost $7.50. For those 
who want the unusual these 
candlesticks are just the 



















a low chair. 


spiral poles. 


Extension gate-leg tables are now features of 
breakfast sets making them desirable for dining- 


[513] 


room furniture. The table is shown in antique 
walnut in polychrome decoration. 


thing. These are of the Venetian glass and 
when used in their proper setting, add a de- 
lightful touch of color to the room. [515] 


HAISE LONGUES are the essence of 

comfort. It is not always, however, that 
they can be put in a living-room because they 
are so informal. I have found one quite uni- 
que in this respect, since it is a marvel for 
adaptability, without sacrificing any of its 
comfort or attractiveness. This is a French 
creation. It comes in three sections, which to- 
gether form the chaise longue. Separated, 
they resolve themselves into an armchair, a 
low-backed chair and a seat. The cushions 
on top of the box springs are of down. In mus- 
lin, the price for all three pieces complete is 
only $234.75. Is it not a veritable three-piece 
parlor suite? In the three pieces, it is formal 
enough for a stately reception room. Com- 
bined into one, it is as informal as any chaise 
longue where one can rest luxuriously. [516] 








This chaise longue is remarkable for its adaptability. It may be either an informal 
piece or a formal three-piece suite comprising arm-chair, bench, and low-backed chair. 
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with a back whose height is 33 inches. 
wood is antique walnut and the price, when 
done in cretonne, $175. 








HE low Italian chair is marked by 

simplicity and grace of line. 
comfortable that it tempts one to linger 
over a cup of tea or when chatting with 
good comrades. 
sort of chair one would like in a reception or 
living-room. Seldom is it that one finds so easy 
The seat is but 14 inches high 


It is so 


Consequently, it is the 


The 


[517] 


VENETIAN-GLASS Parrots, gorgeous in 

their stiff phummage, stand coquettishly on 
They are the last word in orna- 
ments either for the dining-table or the living- 
room. They measure about 10 inches to the 
topmost feather and cost $25. 


[518] 


Italian furniture which is on the crest 
of awave of periodic popularity is seen 
to advantage in this low chair. 


HAVE discovered an Ital- 

ian breakfast suite, which, 
for style and price, is remark- 
able. It isa “find.” Devel- 
oped in antique walnut with 
conservative polychrome 
decorations, it comes in sev- 
en pieces. These are: a gate- 
leg extension table, a buffet, 
a silver-cabinet and four 
chairs with seats of tap- 
estry reproducing genuine 
needlework in petit point. 
The price of the set com- 
plete is $382. Without the 
silver-cabinet, the cost is 
$295. The wood is high-light- 
ed with inlays of beveled 
panels, outlined in old gray 
striping. This striping edges 
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Residence A. B. Headley, Esq., 1450 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
Architects, Foote, Headley & Carpenter, 401-403 Carter Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 


SWEETHEARTS—YOUNG AND OLD 


Derive their Greatest Pleasures in Planning their Nests 


Happiness comes with the completion of their task and the result something 
like these beautiful 


You’ve read the stories about quaint, cozy, dear, lovable homes that 
seem to have personal charm and actual personalities. 

The several shown herein are nicer than any you’ve ever read about— 
if you passed such homes as these in your Sunday strolls, you’d feel a little 
tug at your arm and hear your sweetheart, your wife, saying: ‘‘Oh, oh, isn’t 
this or that a perfectly dear house, John?” 

And you’d say it was, surely, and wish that you had one just like it. 
YOU CAN have one just like any of these pictured dwellings—and now is 
the very time to build, and at a surprisingly 
moderate cost. 

Let us tell you all about it, let us send you 
‘Bishopric for all Time and Clime,’’ a book- 
let containing facts and details on insulation, 
sound-deadening, damp-proof construction, 
illustrated with photographs of beautiful 
houses built with Bishopric Stucco, plaster and 
sheathing units. This booklet is yours for the 
asking. 

It is of great importance in the construction 
of the house of stucco to provide for the preser- 
vation of its beauty, its resistance against fire, 
vermin and decay, its insulation against change 
of temperature and dampness. Bishopric 
stucco and plaster base in construction and in 
use, offers the possibilities of this insurance. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 


547 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
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Residence Rev. Peter Gray Sears, Blodgett and San Jacinto Sts., Houston, Texas 
Architects and Contractors, Thomas & Van Santen 
Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 
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Residence Rev. E. O. Tree, Freeport, L.1.,N.Y. 
Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 











Residence 1839 Farrington Rd., E. Cleveland, O. 
Owners, Architects and Builders—T he Joseph Larong Co. 
Bishopric Stucco Base used on all interiors and exteriors 








Residence S. H. Morgan, Detroit, Mich. 
Architect, Wm. C. Palmer; Contractor, R. M. Rutherford 
Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 








Residence C. F. Sutton 
4200 Kingman St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Contractor, H. J. Tillia, 215 Flynn Building 
Stucco Contractor, Beard & Son 
Architect, R. G. McDowell 
Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 
































AEROLU 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADE 
nN — 


Porch Comfort 
with Privacy 


There is a charm in lounging or entertain- 
ing in a cool, airy and secluded, out-of- 
door room. A properly equipped porch 
will give you just such a place where 
mother can relax from the cares of a 
summer household—where baby can play 
in safety—where dad can rest in comfort 
after a scorcher at the office. 


This is made ible if your porch is 
completely shaded by Aerolux Ventilating 
Porch Shades. They protect from sun, 
heat and rain—from thestare of outsiders 
—yet let in every cooling breeze. Venti- 
late all over; will not whip in wind. 
Superior to awnings. Many beautiful 
colors and various styles to select from. 
Decidedly economical. Write for 
“*Aerolux” 


The Aeroshade Co. 
2153 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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ORIENTAL RUG 
PERMANENCE 


Includes no rugs killed by acid for fad decorative effect, and 
of resale value under 25 per cent. My customers insure their 
rugs above cost. A gem rug is old, thick, rich, lustrous, and 
bought only by experienced users who do not pay fancy 
profite paid by beginners, but buy each rug for inherent 
worth and beauty, and find its place. Such rugs are to 
ordinary orientals as old paintings are to daubs, though 
costing little more than doctored rugs and often less. 


My confidence in my rugs bas led me for twelve years to 
pay express on approval without obligating anybody to buy. 
Have you seen rugs good enough to be their own salesmen? 


Write for list descriptive of each rug, then order thrice the 
number you can use, and, as each rug is the best in at least 
10,000, you get very widest selection. That is precisely why 
I sell many rugs to people living in New York City, and 
have customers in every state. Remember, I pay express 
on rugs sent you and on the rugs you return to me. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 





Nut Cracker 


Six and one-quarter 
inches, in solid brass, 
$1.50 each; in solid 
copper, $2.00 each 


Hammered Nut Bowl 


Suitable for Nuts and Fruits, 
made of copper or brass, with cast 
brass ornamental handles, 9-inch 
opening, $3.50 each 


THE GIFT HOUSE 
8 E. 5th Street, New York City 









CORT CLYD HAND-MODELED RINGS 
Modeled to your hand and personality, no two Cort Clyd 
Rings can ever be exactiy alike. The sentiment attaching to 
ENGAGEMENT, WEDDING and ANNIVERSARY is 
permanently incorporated with individuality. 

CORT CLYD STUDIOS, Lock Box 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 








HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time —that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad, Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray—Large 
Drawer — Double Handles — Large 
DeepUndershelves—‘ ‘Scientifically 
Silent’’-RubberTired SwivelWheels. 
A high grade piece of furniture 
surpassing anything yet at- 
tempted for GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and absolute 
noiselessness. WRITE NOW 
FORA DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
AND DEALER’S NAME. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 











504-F Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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the table, which has a lighter border than 
centre. It measures 40 inches in diameter, 
before extension. The buffet is so cleverly 
constructed that it can also be used as a con- 
sole table. It stands 42 inches high, is 18 
inches deep and 48 inches long. The silver or 
china cabinet is 58 inches high and 36 inches 
wide. Behind its closed doors, anything could 


be stored, from rare silver or china to linen or 
books, though its name indicates the use for 
which it is intended. The suit is adaptable 
and elegant. 





[519] 
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Shells, delicately tinted, and gracefully formed 
into blossoms are the last word in decorative 
flowers. They actually flutter like genuine petals. 


HE latest fancy in decorative flowers is to 
have the petals of shell. These are tinted 
and have artificial flower centres. The leaves 
are flexible, so that they flutter when moved as 
would the real blossoms. The sprays them- 
selves are genuine twigs. When decorated 
with these unique blossoms, they cost $2.50. 
[520] 

VENETIAN glass candlesticks with two 
branches coming: from a central stem, 
crowned with clusters of fruit or flowers in 
realistic colors, are charming. They may be 
had as low as $25. [521] 


BOUDOIR novelties are always in demand. 

Something new on the dresser adds piquan- 
cy to its appearance. I have found two new 
powder-puff boxes, as French as can be. One 
is a tall slender damsel with slim waist and full 
flare skirt—a circular skirt to be sure! Both 
she and her companion, who is round and 
chubby, are powder-boxes in disguise. They 
are priced at $5 each and come in pink, blue 
and lilac with painted decorations. [522] 
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PEWTER 
FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 

MADE BY 


L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON,Mass. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 











'WO books of real value to those about to build houses 
of the better class. 
Colonial Houses, 25 designs, $12,000 to $305,000— 
Price $5.00, Express prepaid. 
Stucco Houses, 21 designs, $12,000 to $110,000— 
_ Price $5.00, Express prepaid. 
They contain perspectives, floor plans, descriptions and 
present day estimates. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 
oom 1207, 280 Madison Ave., corner of 40th St., New York City 


Planning. Supervision. Expert surveys of old buildings for altera- 
tions. Fireproofing as applied to dwellings a specialty. 








FURNITURE - BRASSES 

OF - EVERY - DESCRIPTION 
Genuine Antiques and Hand- 

Made Reproductions of Char- 

acter. Wematchanything. One 

piece or a thousand. 

WILLIAM BALL AND SONS 

Malvern, Pa. 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 





“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicage 








PEEL RATTAN ARM CHAIR 
30 inches high. $15.00. Brown finish 
Mrs. C. H. Lanapon 
Interior Furnishings and Decorations 
4 West 29 St., New York City 











COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
ing. Stationery Embossing dies cut. Authority 
Established 1908. 


GEORGE B. TODD, $7 Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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PANTHEON 
DESIGN 


A Masterpiece 
of the Classics 


N the creation of International 

Sterling, classic and modern art- 
istry have designed and wrought for 
today and the ages to come. 


International Sterling—wrought 
from solid silver—is the response to 
a natural appeal for the regeneration 
of an art in which beauty, sentiment, 
utility and investment value are for- 
ever interwoven. 


Your Jeweler has the Pantheon 
Design in complete table service. 


Write for Book 701, illustrating the 
Pantheon Service in all its beauty. 


This craftsman’s mark identifies the genuine. 
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“Your trouble will last but a little while 
If you just sit down and watch her smile.’ 


A Prophet of Joy 


Says Chauncey Depew: ‘‘A real laugh which would travel around 
the world and set it laughing for a day would help cure many of 
the ills of mankind. 


Copley 
PLrintg 
Pictures for 


Your Home, 
Gifts, Schools 


00 


Great range of 
choice, Pilgrim 
subjects, Abbey’s 
Holy Grail, etc. 


We send on approval. Prices $2.00 to $100.00. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. (Stamps accepted.) 
It is erg a handbook of American Art. 
SPEC Your Old Family Portraits reproduced privately in the 
Cc be oy —*- from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, tin- 
types, kodaks, etc. Make unique gifts to your relatives. Details 
in Catalogue. 
*Copyright by C. Smith Gardner; Copley Print copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 81 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 








Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 








Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 








WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF WROUGHT IRON 

WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Factory: Russian Antique Company 
Irvington, N. J. 1 East 28th St., New York 














Phone Madison Sq. 8559 


WAHMAN CO. 


Import and Export 
Chinese and Japanese Goods 


Embroidered Crepe Kimono 259 Fifth Avenue 


Bpactat. $4.75 prepaid. NEW YORK CITY 


“Save The Redwoods” 


Have an oil painted photograph, beautifully framed, of the ‘‘Famous 
Humboldt County, California, Redwoods” in your home. Sizes range 
in price from $15.00 to $50.00. For further information write 


MAE CAMPTON FALK, 1137 F Street, Eureka, Calif. 


SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15c. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AVE you seen the new floor rugs that are a 
revival of the excellent wearing Smyrna 

of some years ago? They are being offered 
under the name of double-faced, chenille, 
and are very attractive in design and coloring. 
One that particularly appealed to me had 
the pattern and tones of an India drugget. It 
measured 21 by 45 inches and was priced at 
$4.50. Such rugs come in all sizes up to 9 by 
12 feet with prices ranging according to size. 
. [523] 

HERE is really no reason why knives 
should not be kept sharp, yet it is surprising 
how seldom they are. Tender meat gives the 
impression many a time, of being tough, when 
it is not, just because the carving knife is dull. 
All this can be eliminated at the small outlay 
of twenty-five cents, the price of a sharpener. 
Run the blade between the two wheels of the 
small machine and the work is done. Even 
tough meat appears to be tender when cut 
with a sharp knife. [524] 


POTPOURRI jar to please the fancy of 

maid or matron is of cut.glass with sterling 
silver covers. The inside cover is pierced to 
release the perfume when the outside one is 
lifted. This is a suggestion for a graduation, 
engagement or wedding gift. The jar stands 
31 inches in height-and costs but $2.75. [525] 


F you are going on a vacation trip, you can 

travel very comfortably with a trunk-suit- 
case. These come fitted with a tray and hat- 
box compartment, or just a tray. There is a 
pocket in the inside of the top, and the lining 
throughout neatly covers the trays. The out- 
side is of moleskin, strong and durable. The 
corners are reinforced with nickel and around 
the edges are studdings of nickel in double 
rows. Size 24 by 15 by 9} inches costs $18.00. 
Larger sized ones are $19.00. [526] 


NOVELTY for smokers is a sterling silver 

cigarette roller. The four sections are 
hinged. To roll the cigarette, lay the paper in 
the open roller, fill with tobacco, moisten the 
paper edge and close the roller. Open, and 
there is the cigarette, ready to be lighted. The 
roller measures 2} by 1} inches when open. 
The cost is $3.25. [527] 
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NUMBER 


To designate each article use num- 
ber given at end of each paragraph 
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Home Attractions 

Suitable and Suggestive for Beautifying 
Home Grounds with Pergolas, Rose Arbors, 
Lattice Fences, Garden Houses and Garden 
Accessories. 

Our illustrated catalogue contains just the 
things required to lend cheer and pleasure to 
the surroundings of home. 


(When writing enclose 10c and ask for 
catalogue *‘ M-33’’) 


HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Gute, & a and 
ffice 


2155-87 enem Ave. 
Chicago 
Eastern Office and 
Showroom 
6 East 39th Street 
New York City 





SV" UNDERGROUND 


SESE GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


Ma van vat. OFF 
The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Summer. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. housands of 
customers appreciate the change. 


The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Bn ym om Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 


Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St, Lynn, Mass. 











California Bungalow Books 


“Home Kraft” and “Draughtsman" each contain Bun- 

galows and Two Stories. ‘“‘Plan Kraft’ Two Stories. 

“Kozy Homes" Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. 
“De Luxe Flats” $1.00. 


E LUXE BUILDING CoO., 
518 Unton: League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














Every-Year GardenCalendar 
By Mrs. FLORENCE TAFT EATON 

q A unique and attractive calendar for gardeners, which pro- 

vides rules for every month in the year, and contains space for 

personal notes which should prove very useful. $1.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 





The Inspiration of Sheraton 
ce at the Dampton Shops 


HATEVER may be its architecture, 

the furnishings of the ideal country 
house seem always to bring into each room 
some happy reflection of the charm of out-of- 
doors. 


Your country home may suggest the stately 
carven oak of Elizabethan days, or furnish- 
ings as light and joyous in color as this 
breakfast room with its pedestaled table and 
inviting chairs of satinwood decorated in 
dull gold and gay little flowers. At the 
Hampton Shops you will find furniture in 
accord with every worth-while phase of dec- 
oration. But it is no less by their discern- 
ing use of color and textiles, their fine sense 
of lighting and arrangement than by their wide 
resources, that the Hampton Decorators give 
to the furnishings of each room the charm of 
harmony with its architectural background. 


Nampeon Shops 


18 Cast sohstreet (A) 
faring St. Patricks opaneet PD) 
Rew York 3 





Deenration - Antiquities - Furniture 
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Bird Bath 


in 
Stony Gray 
Terra Cotta 


ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


GIVES CHARM TO GARDENS 
Send 10¢ in stamps for Cateog= 
estas. of Bird Baths, Flower Vases, 
i810 Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches 
and other interesting pieces in 
durable Terra Cotta, 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA ©, 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 




















CASEMENT WINDOWS 
Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These cagements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no | i 
i} operating mechanism and, therefore, no 

repairs. : 
Send for new — booklet, showing 
installations of Hoffman type casements 
in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 
9o3 Steger es CHICAGO 
































Study 
Interior Decoration 


at Home 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- ! 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for |}} 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agreeable 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. 
Send for Catalogue B 

| — The— 
|| New YoRK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
































“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and use- 
Sul book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 





- . A Size 9 z 12 inches. 44 complete 


: Gy Eh he Fe designs with 150 illustrations. 
“ ais it ee A Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
x —_ Practical information. Es- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions of rooms. ak plans ann Tee furnished. Designs 
costing $6,200 to $30,000. Price $3.00, Prepai 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fit Ave., New York City 








Conducted by 
By E. B. Goodell, Jr. 


QuEsTION: | anticipate speculative build- 
ing in the western part of Massachu- 
setts and would like to know what the av- 
erage buyer of a small house demands, 
both with regard to architectural style and 
conveniences. 


ANswer: While the question is one of 
particular import to speculative builders, 
it nevertheless enters into the decisions 
of the builder of his own house. People 
of unlimited means can build for them- 
selves alone, but the average person who 
builds a house ranging from seven to four- 
teen thousand dollars in cost must give 
ear to the demands of a prospective buyer 
should he desire to sell. 

Conferences with representative real- 
estate men have led to conclusions, which 
cannot be taken as definite rules, but 
may be valuable guides. 

First as to style: the opinion favors 
Colonial. It is the most economical to 
build and is quite universally liked for its 
bright and livable appearance. The pub- 
lic is sickening of the near Colonial, which 
is pleasing for a season, until the particu- 
lar fad has passed. The public has not 
and will not sicken of dignified Colonial 
houses. 

The choice between wood and brick is 
not so important. Both, if well done, are 
equally good, and while the majority of 
buyers will probably slightly favor brick, 
experience has shown that they do not 
like to pay the necessary difference in 
cost. Over a long period of years, the 
difference in upkeep makes the cost of the 
brick house compare favorably with wood, 
but it is the first cost which is usually 
thought of by purchasers. 

For economy and simplicity the rec- 
tangular or square house, with or without 
ells, as the size dictates, is recommended. 
The plan should have ample closet space 
and ingenuity must be used in planning 
so that all rooms have a rectangular or 
square ceiling plan. This is very impor- 
tant. The prospective buyer is critical of 
the incidental cupboards and closets and 
these have been known to sell houses. 
The importance of adequate wall space 
for furniture cannot be over emphasized. 
The buyer almost invariably has measure- 
ments of his furniture, and there have 
been cases where poorly placed doors and 
windows have made a piano impossible. 

Interior trim can be very inexpensive 
and pleasing if the strictest simplicity is 
adhered to. This simplicity should be 
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No matter what kind of a building you want a Hodgson 
Portable House will fill your need. All over the world 
Hodgson Houses are used as cottages, garages, studios, 
schools, play houses, etc. 

The finest materials plus the experience of twenty- 
eight years in building give Hodgson Houses a beauty, 
durability and distinction which cannot be equalled, 
Write today for illustrated catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON Co. 
Room 204, 71-73 Sa sera Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 3 ath Swrest, New York City 
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J. B. Benedict 
Architect 


Not a Plaster Crack in 29 Years 


(Statement by a Public Building Inspeétor) 


“You want the plaster in your house put on 
so that it will never crack,” said the Architect to 
his friends. “The only way to be sure that you 
will not have plaster cracks is to use metal lath.” 

“Has it been proved that metal lath will give 
us walls and ceilings that will never have plas- 
ter cracks?” asked the wife. 

“It is proved by many years of use,” replied the 
Architect.“I have brought some records to show 
you. A building inspector of Illinois writes here— 

“*The partitions in the county court house at 
Decatur, put up twenty-nine years ago on metal 

lath, show no signs of cracks or deterioration.’ 

“Think of that; plaster up nearly thirty years, 
always in perfect condition, and never needing a 
penny spent on it for repairs.” 


Never Heard of a Crack 
When Metal Lath Was Used 


“A great firm of plastering contractors which 
done the work on many of the biggest hotels 
in New York writes— 

““We have yet to hear of a complaint of 
cracking or other trouble on any work we put 
up on metal lath.’ 

“Another great New York firm writes— 

“*We have used metal lath on such buildings 


Metal Lath . Prevents Cracks 


as the Hall of Records, the Grand Central 
Station, and thousands of others with never a 
come back.’” 


Impossible to Crack 


“Long years of experience in all kinds of 
homes and public buildings give the same kind 
of proof that metal lath makes permanently 
beautiful walls,” continued the Architect. “Here 
isa letter from the Minneapolis Athletic Club— 

“©The wall of our handball court, put up on 
metallath, has undergone very hard usagefor more 
than three years. We find it impossible to crack.’ 

“Another Minneapolis builder writes— 

“*Metal lath and plaster walls up fourteen 
years have proved durable and crack proof.” 


Not a Crack in Stucco 22 Years Old 


“A middle-west builder writes of —‘stucco 
twenty-two years old, put up on metal lath and 
in perfect condition, showing no sign of cracks or 
other deterioration.’ Whether for interior plas- 
ter or as a basis for exterior stucco, metal lath 
means no cracks.” 


Metal Lath Stops Fire 


“Don’t forget that metal lath is fire protection 


also. Here is a photograph of an elevator shaft of 
plaster on metal lath that stood, although the 
building burned to the groundaround itin Boston. 

“I could give you hundreds of other instances 
of buildings, homes and lives saved by metal lath. 
Think of the lives saved by that 
metal lath elevator shaft. For safety 
build with metal lath.” 


Booklet Will 
Be Sent on Request 


“A booklet on this subject has 
just been published,” concluded the 
Architect. “It will be sent you free 
on request. It is not anadver- 
tising booklet. Itis fullof vital 
information that you want 
before you buy or build. 
Every person interested in 
any kind of building ought to 
have these facts. Remember 
the title of the booklet,“The 
Essentials of Building.’ Write 
forittodaytothe Associated Tir clevator shaft tha 
Metal Lath Manufacturers, stood though the Apes 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago.” was destroye mon- 


Stops Fire 






Booklet on Request: Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, Dept. A141, 72 West Adams St., Chicago 








WILL the new house be a real home? 

It will if you give comfort and con- 
venience the fullest consideration, mak- 
ing it complete with the service secured 
by the installation of 


ar) UN NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 

It is entirely automatic in its opera- 
tion maintaining exactly the tem- 
perature desired day and night. 

The “Minneapolis” has been 
used successfully for 36 years on 
every type of heating plant burn- 
ing coal, gas or oil. Saves fuel 
and lasts a lifetime. 


Write for Booklet. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 




























































VICTOR PARTING BEADS will stop 

your windows from rattling, sticking and 

airleaking. 

Be comfortable—write for folder #3, Free. 
THE VICTOR PARTING BEAD CO. 


Mt. Penn Trust Building, Reading, Pa. 


Keith’s $2. 50 Offer 


3 plan books, showing - de- 
signs of artistic bungalows, 
cottages, or two-story — 
—in frame, Se brick— 
with you Fe ans and descrip- 
tions, and 8 months’ subscrip- 
tion to Keith’s Magazine, all 
- - for _ 50. " 

or over ears an authority on 
Keith’ 8 Magazine planning, building and doneusing 
homes—25c @ copy on news-stands. With ite help and Keith’s Plans 
you can get the most distinctive, comfortable and satisfactory home 
with greatest economy. 


Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months, $4.50 
Keith Corporation, 459 Abbay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUILD NOW 














kept throughout, but there must be a few 
so-called ‘‘features.”” A_ well-designed 
chimney breast, paneled in some way, or 
a simple but rich mantel, is the natural 
living-room feature, while a good corner 
cupboard or two in the dining-room is a 
great advantage. 

Opinion on the ideal flooring is diver- 
gent. Plain oak floors downstairs and in 
the upper hall, with bedroom floors of 
pine or birch, is a perfectly safe treatment. 
The bathroom floor must be tile. It is 
one of the first demands made by a client. 

White paint inside and out is universally 


liked and is probably the safest to use.. 


The finish inside should be flat enamel, 
except in the kitchen and bathroom, 
where gloss enamel is more practical. 
White paint can be varied in the kitchen, 
and perhaps in a bedroom or two, with 
some brilliant color. Orange, vermilion or 
blue has been used very well in kitchens, 
children’s nurseries and maids’ rooms, for 
the woodwork. Color should be used 
sparingly, but when it is well used you 
have created a feature with no attendant 
expense. 

This same reasoning applies to outside 
painting. There are beautiful examples 
of Colonial houses painted red, brown, 
yellow or gray with white trim. These 
colors incorrectly used are terrible, and, 
unless you are sure of your ground, avoid 
them. Shutters or blinds are good in 
brilliant green or the darker shades, and 
even black shutters, though they sound 
funereal, are very nice, particularly on a 
gray or yellow house. 

Plumbing, of course, should be open, 
and it is well not to economize too closely 
on fixtures. Four bedrooms to a bath is 
the limit. That is, a five bedroom house 
should have two baths. 

The lighting layout, while important, is 
not as vital as an adequate provision of 
wall- and floor-plugs. Electric appliances 
are becoming more and more essential and 
must be anticipated. 

Hot-water heat or steam is almost uni- 
versally demanded, even in small houses. 
Hot air, it seems unjustly so, is not liked 
by the average buyer. In the small 
house, where the rooms “open up” well, 
a one-pipe hot-air furnace can be used. 

The heating of a house with low ceilings 
is more efficient. There are houses built 
today with only seven foot nine inches 
clear height in the first-floor rooms, and 
seven foot six inches clear height in the 
bedrooms. This reduction of floor heights 
effects a saving in all departments and 
tends to improve the house proportions 
within and from without. 
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UDOR SHADES 

are attractive sun 
filters—taking the 
glare and heat away 
yet leaving the cool 
sun-flecked shadow as 
in a vine-covered ar- 
bor. 


Secluded from view of 
passers-by, yet giving 
perfect vision, Vudor 
Shaded porches make 
delightful spots to en- 
tertain or lounge in. 


Unlike canvas drops, 
which admit heat and 
are quickly soiled, Vu- 
dor Shades are made of 
wood slats beautifully 
stained. The Vudor 
Patented Ventilator in 
the top makes any 
porch breezy, cool and 
comfortable. 


Send for illustrations in 
colors om name of your 
ee ealer. 


OUGH SHADE 
CORPO RATION 
255 Mills Street 
Janesville, Wis. 


Self-Han 
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Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

ade in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Wati fi D Technical Paints 


£. 
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PLAN rituz: HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Gal. Homes”’ 
51 Plans —6 to 10 Rooms — $1. 
“* The New Colonials "’ 
60 Plans —5 to 12 Rooms — $1. 
“West Coast Bungalows’ 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms — $1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also i folder. 
EXTRA —43° _— Bungalows,”’ 3 to 6 Rooms —50c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 550 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


















KNOW furniture and materials 
Before YOU decorate your house. 
Know what furnishings A harmonious. 
Know your color schemes are RI 





Study Interior Decoration by Correspondence 


New York School of PRACTICAL interior Decoration 
16 Central Park West New York City 
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Is Renting Cheaper? 


© Soap many people are paying $100 
to $125 or more a month for a four- 
or five-room apartment. Yet $100 at 6% 
is the interest on a $20,000 home 

Taking taxes and 
depreciation into ac- 
count at $100 a month 
they are paying the 
carrying charges on 
a $16,000 or $17,000 
home—but they are not 
getting it—nor its many 
conveniences—its pri- 
vacy, garden, flowers, 
and play-grounds. “We 
never really lived 
until we got a home 
of our own,” said a home-owner recently. 

And with better labor conditions and the 
downward trend of prices, we believe there is 
nothing to gain by waiting; that it is sound 
judgment to build your dream home now. 


Planning— 
Some Points to Consider 


“Whenever possible,” said an architect, 
“arrange your home according to the points 
of the compass—sun for the sun-porch and 
living-room in the afternoons— morning sun 
for the dining-room”’ and so forth. Orienta- 
tion outlook, 
entrances,. etc., 
are inseparably 
bound up with 
lot planning and 
no hard and fast 
rules can be laid 
down. Too much 
variation in 
walls, especially 
in a small house, 
is not desirable, 


LIVING ROOM 
180"+ 230" 


JIMING LOOM 
RONISS 











an alcove or bay being sufficient to break 
the monotony, and only in minor spaces as 
stairs or vestibule walls should be rounded. 


Financing 

Many people are building their homes 
on a comparatively 
small first payment to 
their contractor—the 
balance they pay 
monthly like rent. 
Other home-builders 
buy their lot outright, 
getting a clear title 
to it, and borrow what 
else they need from 
a bank or building 
and loan association. 


What U.S. Government 
Building Experts Advise 


The U.S. Bureau of Standards has made 
a careful study of stucco. They advise apply- 
ing it over a non-shrinking, permanent, fire- 
resisting base of metal lath, back plastered. 

The diamond-shaped steel mesh of 
the metal lath grips and holds fast the 
plastic covering. The lath expands and 
contracts only in the same ratio as the 
plaster, preventing cracking of the sur- 
face, and the wall is therefore a rigid, 
fire-resisting slab of steel and cement. 
This construction proved most satisfac- 
tory in the Government tests. It is 
endorsed by prominent architects—the 
firm condition of homes stuccoed for years 
since over Kno-Burn Metal Lath further 
attesting its superiority. 


Back-Plastering— 
A Recommended Economy 


At least $250 can be saved on an average- 
sized home by omitting wood sheathing 


and using instead 
Kno-Burn Metal Lath, 
back plastered. 
Besides being eco- 
nomical, this method 
is endorsed by the 
foremost builders, and 
when building paper, 
felt or quilting is ap- 
plied over the face of the studs, the construc- 
tion is as warm or even warmer than brick, 
besides resulting in a fire-safe, lasting home. 


Before Building Would You Like 
to See Some Wonderful Homes? 


You may be able to get some ideas for 
your house from these pictures and the 
information in regard to home planning and 
Kno-Burn Metal Lath will certainly inter- 
est you. Let us know what you are plan- 
ning and if you desire, we will put you 
in touch with a good architect or contractor. 
We will gladly answer questions and look 
forward to hearing from you. 








Please send me your home-building booklet. 
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—And Their Own Home 
LL ready and waiting for the happy return. No landlord to consult—no 


annual lease—no moving van bugaboo; but a home which is theirs from 
cellar to attic—from plans to pictures. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


is helping hundreds of happy couples find true home delight. A wood of all ’round 
advantage from frame work to interior finish—and at a cost representing the maximum 
decline in building material prices. 


Send for our fascinating free book of home designs— then see your favorite lumber dealer. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 
is sold by dealers East of the Rockies 
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At your hardware 
dealer’ s—or send us 
his name and we'll 
forward free printed 
matter to both of you 











Solarium 
Treatment 


comes down 
to Hardware 




















Whether your solarium is an ordinary sun parlor or a piace of 
inviting beauty and comfort depends upon casement windows. 
And the arrangement of hanging draperies and pot flowers is 
awkward unless the sashes swing outward. 


“Outswung casement windows are impracticalP” Yes, except 
for the Monarch Control-Lock. With this sturdy little device you 
can welcome the balmy air of Spring simply by raising a little 
handle. Screens, curtains, or your favorite fern in the sunlight 
are not disturbed by the openings and closings. 


With the handle turned down, a sash is firmly locked in any 
position—tightly closed, wide open or any angle in between. 
Raised, you easily swing the sash to suit your a 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers also of Monarch Metal Weather Strip 
5040 Penrose Street St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MONARCFEH 


CASEMENT WINDOW HARDWARE 
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I know a vale where I would go one day, 

When June comes back, and all the world once more 
Is glad with summer. 

.... Deep in shade it lies... 


Among the sunlit shadows I can see 
That still perfection from the world withdrawn, 
As if the wood-gods had arrested there 
Immortal beauty in her breathless flight. 
—B iss CARMAN 











Plymouth Towne 


By FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


HERE!” said the artist, “isn’t that a nautical-looking 
house?” 

When the artist says that a house is nautical, he means 
that it looks as if it had. been built by seafaring men, not by 
wealthy shipowners, but by generations of skippers and men 
before the mast. When you build a nautical house, you should 
begin more than a hundred years ago with a small cottage on the 
side-hill over the harbor, and add on a snug cabin now and then, 
tucking in a ship-shape companionway here and there, and 
running a new section out along the slope. 

If you like to indulge your taste in roofs, you make a different 
kind for every addition. One section may be gable, another 
lean-to, and the one-story addition may run out as long as 
you please, shaped on top something like the roof of a barge. 
Simply fit your building to the ups and downs of the land, 
and the ways of the wind. With a bit of faded blue paint 
somewhere on the blinds or near the door, and with all your 
roofing weathered by many hundreds of harbor gales, your house 
is nautical. 

There are not as many of these in Plymouth as in Province- 
town, but there are a few. In fact, at Plymouth you may find 
almost any kind of building, from Mansard roofs and bunga- 
lows to the lobster-houses down by Eel River, the shooting- 
boxes out on the sand-spit, and the dark old structures by Town 
Brook and around the region once known as Clamshell Alley. 

We had left the car at the 
garageand had walked along 
the upper streets over the 
hill. The artist was going 
sketching, his brother Alex- 
ander was meeting a busi- 
ness appointment, and Bar- 
bara and | had come to see 
Plymouth. 

“I’m going in among 
those places on the other 
side of Town Brook,”’ said 
the artist. “The only way 
to find something good is to 
go everywhere you’re not 
supposed to.” 

“But you and Barbara,” 
said Alexander as he pre- 
pared to escort us out to the 
main street, “might as well 
go where you’re supposed 
to.” 

He paused for a moment 
to let his words sink in. 
“The best way,” said Alex- 
ander, “is to follow your 
guide-book.” 

“The best way,” said the 
artist over his shoulder, “‘is 
to explore.” 

Barbara receives advice from her two brothers with the air of 
a young empress listening to the remarks of two prime minis- 
ters, but she makes her own decisions. | have acted as her con- 
federate and chaperon on so many occasions that | know enough 
to be quiet until the prime ministers have gone. 

“The best way,” said Barbara when this had happened, “‘is to 
ask a little boy.” 

Doubtless any real expedition to Plymouth ought to begin 
with the Rock. We found our way down along the water-front to 
the place where the Rock used to be, but it was nowhere in sight. 
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“When | was here before,” said I, “‘the Rock was exactly here, 
under its canopy at the foot of Cole’s Hill. You could n’t miss 
a 

Barbara looked out along the wharves. Some children were 
playing at the end of one of the piers. “We'll ask a little boy,” 
said Barbara, leading the way. 

“They look like little foreigners,” said 1. ‘Do you think they 
would know?” 

For answer, Barbara went out slowly to the edge of the pier 
and stood watching the white seagulls flying over the harbor. 
The boys gave her a glance, made up their minds about her, and 
went on with their play. 

“Where's the Rock?” said Barbara casually over her shoulder. 

“They ’re moving it,”” said one. 

“It’s all broke up,” said another. 

“Want us to show it to you?” said a third. 

“Yes,”’ said Barbara. ‘Where are they moving it to?” 

“Down to the edge. When they get it there, we can swim 
right up to it,” said our guide with unction. “But now it’s all 
broke up.” 

He was leading us rapidly back to Water Street to a great 
pile of masonry by the roadside. “That’s the rock,” said he. 
“Here’s some, and here’s some, and here’s some more. All 
broke up.”” The boys were scrambling over the arches and 
hopping about among the blocks of granite. 

“Oh, yes,” said Barbara tact- 
fully, “this is the old canopy 
that used to be over the Rock, 


Se 





2 . ie: : , : , 
. RY: isn’t it? And where’s the real 
an. Rock?” 


Our guide looked puzzled. 
Then light dawned. “The little 
one with 1620 on it? Down on 
the other side of the road.” 
He waved a brown fist. “‘See?’” 

And there it was, the famous 
boulder, waiting to be taken to 
its new position at the water’s. 
edge. Plymouth Rock is a very 
satisfactory relic; just the shape 
of a rock. It’s prehistoric ex- 
cursions with the glacier and its 
historic pilgrimages since 1620 
have combined to lead it a rov- 
ing life. In Revolutionary days 
it was on Town Square with the 
Liberty Pole; then it migrated 
to the lawn in front of Pilgrim 
Hall; then it rested under its 
canopy at the foot of Cole’s 
Hill—and in all these positions 
it inspired tourists to remarks 
about the agility of the Fathers 
in using it as a stepping-stone 
from the harbor to dry land. 
And now, in 1921, it goes back to the original landing-place, 
where the high tides will reach it again. Barbara and | congrat- 
ulated ourselves on our luck in arriving at the right time to catch 
iton the move. Probably its fourth century of fame will bring it 
more visitors than ever before, including our friends the little 
delegates from Portugal and Italy who hope to swim near by. 

“Now,” said Barbara, “‘let’s go up Leyden Street and see if we 
can imagine that it’s First Street, with the first houses and all.” 

Taking our imaginations well in hand, we found Leyden Street, 
and the site of the first house. Probably it is not necessary to 
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be thrilled at every inch of Plymouth. No matter how many 
times we visit it, | think we expect to find it looking more gray 
and spectral than it does, just as children from much study of 
the map half expect to see the land of China look yellow. There 
are fishing-coves on the Main coast that look a good deal more 





like our childhood idea of Plymouth—weatherbeaten houses, 
low roofs, and great dark cliffs with the surf pounding against 
them. Mrs. Felicia Hemans is not entirely responsible for our 
misconception. We know that we shall not see the original 
blockhouse, but we still have a lingering feeling that Plymouth 
ought to look gray. 

And Leyden Street does not. It is old, but not decrepit. 
A very short street with close-set houses, some of them painted 
white or yellow, and at the head of the street, on what used to be 
Elder Brewster’s Meerstead, the fine post-office building—it is 
hard to realize that this is the place where the Mayflower 
settlers staked off their nineteen plots of ground. Even in 
winter, there is no sweeping impression that anything very 
grim or perilous ever happened here. But one impression we 
do feel strongly. If we stand at the head of the street by 
Elder Brewster’s spring, and look down past the site of the 
first house at the blue harbor, and then turn and look up at 
Burial Hill, we find ourselves thinking of the compactness of 
it all. Within a three-minute walk, we have caught a glimpse 
of the landing-place, Cole’s Hill burying-ground, the site of 
the first house, the first street, and the Hill where, as Governor 
Bradford says, “they built a fort, both strong comly; 
made with a flate rofe & batllments, on which their ordnance 
were mounted, and wher they kepte constante watch, espe- 
tially in time of danger.” The times of danger seem remote 
from Plymouth now, “espetially” at the corner of Leyden 
Street. 

In order to feel the true sense of history—not a worked-up 
sentiment, but the real thing—you have to look at Plymouth, 
not in panorama but in detail. You have to accept with 
philosophy such modern phenomena as the Massassoit Shoe- 
Shine Parlors and the Plymouth Rock Garage, and keep your 
eyes open for certain types of old houses scattered in unex- 
pected places everywhere. 

One of these is a neat old house in excellent repair, the ends of 
the house of brick, the side toward the street of wood, plain 
gable roof, stout chimney, the whole thing painted white, and all 
fascinating within. This is Tabitha Plaskett’s house on Court 


Street, near Pilgrim Hall. It is not so very old, only two hundred 
years come 1922, but it is the one of its kind into which visitors 
are most naturally admitted, for they sell antiques there now. 
But before the Revolution, it was the home of Mrs. Tabitha 
Plaskett, the first woman to keep a school in Plymouth. Bar- 
bara and I went in seeking gifts, and we stayed to look at the 
doors. They are plain one-paneled doors, each made of a 
single piece of wood, with old hand-made hinges, some the 
“H-hinge,”’ some the “H and L,” with irregular hand-wrought 
nails, and on each door a polished door-latch of slenderest 
design. The tiles around the fireplace are blue and white, 
the central one showing a dog running very fast with all four 
feet off the ground, all his legs held perfectly stiff like the legs 
of a rocking-horse. We were shown the place where Tabitha 
Plaskett used to do her spinning and her school-teaching at 
the same time. Every legend-lover recalls the story of Tab- 
itha’s famous way of punishing children, by slipping a skein 
of yarn underneath their arms and hanging them up on a peg 
on the wall, much as Mrs. Peter Rabbit in the story hangs all 
her little rabbits on the clothes-line. The soft yarn probably 
did not hurt the children, though the position must have been 
for the moment embarrassing. We wonder whether Tabitha 
really did this often. If we remember our own schooldays, 
we know that the story of a punishment can take a fabulous 
turn in less than two hundred years. But from her epitaph on 
Burial Hill, we may be fairly sure that her relations with the 
public were not without an occasional breeze. She is supposed 
to have composed the epitaph herself, and it certainly sounds 
like the document of a vivid personality. We may read it 
now, carefully chiseled on her gravestone under an.elaborate 
design of urn and weeping willow: 
Adieu, vain world, I’ve seen enough of thee 
And I am careless what thou sayst of me 
Thy smiles | wish not 


Nor thy frowns I fear 
| am now at rest, my head lies quiet here. 


Well, Tabitha’s headstone now overlooks the place where the 
little children go along to school. If you should go into the 
primary rooms after school-hours, you would see the sand-tables 
and the little desks, and hanging around the walls a series of 
paper cut-outs of the Three Bears and the Little Red Hen. 
And if you should ask to be allowed to look at the register, you 
would find there some names that would remind you of the 
cabins of the Mayflower and the Fortune and the Ann, together 





with some that came over in a later ship. Surely the boys and 
girls of today will not object if we imagine Tabitha calling the 
roll of their last names in alphabetical order? She stands beside 
her spinning-wheel and begins: “Alden, Cook, Crane, Daven- 
port, Dante, Deschamps, Donovan, Kitchin, Kerrigan, Locatelli, 
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Malaguto, Metz, Morgan—” and she goes on, adjusting her 
voice to the musical variety of the names, until she ends the 
alphabet with “Thornhill, Vaodhino, Wood, and Worcester.” 
It is like a pleasant chant of the nations. It is a very pretty 
question whether Tabitha Plaskett could maintain the quiet 
orderliness that we see now in these primary rooms, and make 
headway with her spinning at the same time. Would she apply 
the skeins of yarn internationally? And would she know just 
what to do with the sand-tables? If she could keep school again 
in her old house now, perhaps instead of punishing the wicked 
she would reward the just by letting them go into the front room, 
when they were very good, to look at the dog running like a 
rocking-horse on the blue tile. 

Another kind of house that stirs our ‘“‘sense of the past”’ is the 
sort that really does seem old on the outside. A little way down 
Sandwich Street is the Howland House, built in 1666, recently 
repaired and opened to visitors. If we are looking for a house 
that actually did come under the eye of the Pilgrims, this is one. 
A plain gable cottage, now painted the dull red that we associate 
with “little red schoolhouse” coloring, it sets a little back from 
the busy street, and the visitor goes in through a turnstile at the 
gate. Inside, all sorts of old furniture, including spinning-wheel 
and carriage-top bed, make it look as much as possible as if it 
were still inhabited. Other houses that were built in the sixteen 
hundreds, especially the Holmes House, also repay the trouble 
of searching them out. And when we find them, they look as if 
they had been built in the spirit of Governor Bradford’s speci- 
fications about the colony’s purpose in founding the Plymouth 
Plantation: “Not out of any newfanglednes or other such like 
giddie humor, by which men are oftentimes transported to 
their great hurt and danger, but for sundrie weightie & solid 
reasons.” 

There is not much “giddie humor” about the old beams and 
rafters that have borne the solid weight of two hundred and 
fifty years. 

In Plymouth there are many houses made partly of brick, 
with iron S-shaped anchors welded through their brick-work 
to the beam inside. There are some of these on the side of 
Leyden Street near LeBaron Alley. And on North Street, there 
are great Santa Claus chimneys with small low houses built 
around them, the structure of the house looking altogether too 
tiny to go with the generous flues. 

Best of all, perhaps, because they have plenty of space around 
them, are the unpainted gambrel-roofed houses on the out- 
skirts of the town. Now and then you find one where the 
shingles that cover the house from top to bottom have weath- 
ered a silver gray. Here and there the shingles have curled a 
trifle, so that they look like the bark of a shag-bark walnut tree, 
in no danger of flying away with the wind, but making the house 
look crusted, picturesque. And there are some gabled houses 
where the long slope of the roof has sagged a little just enough to 
make a place for moss and shadows, not enough to look fallen in. 

Barbara and | did not find all these the first day, nor on the 
next. We spent a good deal of time scouting over the moors 
among the bayberry bushes and the pointed red cedars. Now 
and then we came upon a cranberry bog, hidden away behind 
what one geologist calls the “tumbled hills of Plymouth.” 

It was Alexander who showed us the best Colonial mansion. 
The frame of it came over from England in 1754, and, tradition 
says, was put up upside down. It belonged to the Winslows, 
not the Edward Winslow who wrote “Good News from New 
England” in 1624, but a later branch of the family. The Winslow 
family seems to have prospered steadily in the early days—one 
of the cases where, in the elder Winslow’s own words, “religion 
and profit jump together, which is rare.” 

“I want to show you the Winslow house,” said Alexander; 
“the house where Emerson was married.” 

“I think we passed it on the corner of North and Winslow,” 
said I]. “Is n’t it the fine square one painted yellow and white 
with the carving around the doorways?” 

“That’s it,” admitted Alexander placidly, “but you don’t 
know that house just by going past it on the street.” He led us 
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down North Street to Winslow, and found the point where we 
could get the best view. 

“Now,” said he when he had planted us to his satisfaction, 
“notice the doorway, with those two immense linden trees shad- 
ing the path. The original shoots of the Winslow linden trees 
were brought to this country in a raisin box. Up on the front 
of the house over the upstairs window you see the carving of the 
British Lion and Unicorn. This branch of the Winslows in 
Revolutionary days remained Tories and were very loyal to the 
King, and after the war their property went into other hands. 
But their Lion and Unicorn are as good as ever.” 

“Is it really true,” asked Barbara, “that the house is upside 
down?” 

“Well,’” said Alexander, “the legend is very old. And the 
second-story rooms are a great deal higher studded than the 
rooms downstairs. There’s one door upstairs that looks as if it 
had been made for a giant. But they say that some of the 
English builders used to plan a house that way.” 

Whether the house is upside down or not, one thing is certain, 
that here Miss Lydia Jackson was married to Emerson. Once in 
a while an event in the world takes place in precisely the perfect 
setting. Emerson’s marriage was one. The huge English door, 


almost as broad as it is tall, with its great brass knocker and 
deep paneling, knows how to swing wide open in a stately way 
of its own; a proper door to welcome Mr. Emerson. And the 
rooms inside, with their high white paneling and delicate beading 
around the top, have dignity in every line. In every room there 


is a fireplace, with tiles. In the room where Emerson was 
married, the tiles around the fireplace illustrate scripture 
stories—the drawings exactly in the style of the pictures in the 
New England Primer. Jonah emerges from his especially con- 
structed fish; Elijah sits under his juniper bush; Jacob awakens 
from his dream. Under each picture is a reference to the Bible, 
with chapter and verse, so that if you should fail to recognize 
any Bible worthy from his picture, you could look him up. 

In the hallway, the white staircase with its mahogany rail is 
deeply paneled at the sides, and if you stand underneath the 
stairway where it turns, you see still more careful paneling on 
the under side of each stair. The spindles of the balustrade are 
white and delicately carved, and the lowest spoke (it is too 
slender to be called a newel-post) is twined with a perfectly pro- 
portioned white spiral, like a smooth round stem of a vine 
running around and around it, and disappearing into the wood- 
work of the rail. 

This house, with its linden trees, its traditions, its Lion and 
Unicorn rampant over the sea, was the best example of old-time 
royalist elegance that we saw. 
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“Are you going sketching this afternoon’’”’ asked Barbara 
politely of the artist. 

“Yes, on Burial Hill,” said he. ‘“‘Want to come?” 

“Don’t you ever carry acamp-chairr” said 1. For days | had 
been longing to ask him that question, when | saw him starting 
out with no visible sketching-equipment except a leather affair 
that looked like a lawyer’s brief-case strapped over his shoulder. 

“Yes, | always take a chair,” said he. “It folds. It’s in the 
leather case.” 

1, who remember the days when people went sketching with 
an immense French sketching-umbrella, a camp-chair, an easel, 
and a portfolio, looked with respect upon the leather case. 

“Before we go up to the hill,” said the artist, “don’t you want 
me to show you the most stunning subject for a painting that 
l’ve found?” 

Even Alexander rose to this. We went where the artist led us, 
down past the old Junk Shop, in among the old houses at the 
water-front, and as we picked our way around the corner, the 
artist threw up his hands in despair. 

“Oh, ye gods,”’ we heard him say, “‘it’s gone!” 

We followed his tragic gaze out toward the harbor, expecting 
to find that an ancient landmark had been razed to the ground. 

“What was it?” said Barbara anxiously. ‘Have they moved 
it somewhere else?” 

“Yes,” said the artist bitterly, ““they’ve moved it somewhere 
else. It was the washing that was out on that line—the colors— 
all the accents—Portuguese as you can imagine—and they’ve 
taken it in.” 

Alexander turned on his heel and left us to make our way 
back to Burial Hill. He sympathizes with his brother’s sorrows 
when fishermen go down to their boats and change all the rigging 
the moment a marine sketch is half done, but he is not quite 
advanced enough for this. 

“By the way,” said the artist when we reached the Hill, “the 
lettering on these stones is 
something remarkably fine. 
Pemberton identifies it with 
Caslon lettering, Caslon the 
Elder, English typefounder 
in the sixteen hundreds. 1 ll 
show you the article when 
we get home.” 

Barbara was examining a 
very old stone. ‘‘Listen,” 
said she, 








The spider’s most attenuated 

thread 

is cord, is cable to man’s tender 

tie, 

As we made our way along 
the paths beside the family 
lots of the Bradfords, Cot- 
tons, Harlows, LeBarons, 
and Howlands, we began to 
notice how the wording varied 
with the relative age of the 
stones. For example, “Ed- 
ward Gray, Gent.” is older 
style than “Josiah Cotton 
Esq.” And “That Virtuous 
Woman, Mrs. Rebecca Tur- 
ner’ is of an earlier period 
than ‘“‘Mary, Relict of Deac. 
Lot Harlow.” 

We found one very stately 
epitaph to a young wife, the 
simplest expression of the 
language of bereavement: 
“By this event a husband was 
deprived of his best friend.” 

Far more elaborate is the 
tribute to Mrs. Lucy Ham- 
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matt, Relict of the late Capt. Abraham Hammatt. Still clear 
and definite, the inscription, deeply lettered on the face of the 
worn slab, recerds the ideals of an exemplary life: 


Composed in suffering, in joy sedate, 
Good without show, for just discernment great. 


But Barbara’s favorite among the epitaphs was one on the 
stone of a young Southern bride: 


Phebe J. Bramhall 
a Native of Virginia 
and Wife of Benj. Bramhall 
Possess’d of an Amiable Disposition 


It suggests that our early ancestors were not impervious to 
Southern charm. 

On our way down the Hill, we went around to see the har- 
bor at sunset. Clark’s Island in the distance, Captain’s Hill, 
Manomet—we had begun to think of these as our own land- 
marks. 

“Since this is our last night at Plymouth,” said Alexander that 
evening, “don’t you want to see the country by moonlight?” 

“It’s only a half-moon,” said Barbara critically, but we 
went. 

On our way we went up to look at the town from the site of 
the old watch-tower, on the very top of Burial Hill. We climbed 
the Hill this time by the path nearest the sea. The low branches 
of the twisted tree over the flight of steps made strange patterns 
above us against the sky. There is one place on the summit 
where you can look out into the darkness of the country, not 
toward the lights of town. Here you can see only the shadows of 
the elm-branches and the outlines of the slanting stones. And 
here | think we found the time for the spirit of place to be 
abroad. We did not see the kindly ghosts of Adoniram Judson 
and Bathsheba Bradford and Captain Jabez Harlow. But we were 
in the midst of something very 
real. All the odd phrasings of 
the epitaphs—the relicts, con- 
sorts and phyticians—were 
hidden now, translated by the 
shadows. We saw only the 
silhouette of the past; and it 
was not grim or gloomy, but 
only brave. The record of 
antique sorrow is a quieting 
thing. Every thought on this 
hill was thought a long time 
ago. The poignancy is out of 
it now. And as we stand on 
the spot where the Pilgrims 
once set watch every night 
for danger, we cannot help 
being stirred by the gray dig- 
nity of their thoughts about 
the continuity of life. 

We stayed only for a mo- 
ment. Then we went down 
the hill again, pausing only 
to watch the harbor lights. 

Plymouth harbor is a quiet 
place by moonlight, and Bur- 
ial Hill is a very quiet place. 
Yet it gave us the most direct 
message we had, of spacious 
thought dramatized in narrow 
setting, of definite achiev- 
ment with inadequate equip- 
ment, of the resourceful vali- 
ance of those early people, 
and of what Governor Brad- 
ford calls “their great patience 
and allacritie of spirit’ in 
the face of life and death. 
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By JASPER CRANE 


H. B. Russell, Architect 


OMETHING had to be done. My landlord (of the cruel 
melodramatic variety) had raised my rent fifty per cent, 
and though I had lived in the apartment for eleven years 

and was very fond of the place, | made up my mind I would have 
to pack up and leave the “home” where | had fully expected to 
live and die. 

But where was I to go? 

Rents, everywhere, were beyond all bounds of reason, as 
everybody—at least, everybody who is not a landlord—knows. 
But that, unfortunately, was not all—I have ‘‘things.”’ 

Long before | had 
“things” I had al- 
ways said that | nev- 
er would be tied to 
grandfather’s chair 
or stand guard over 
Grandmother’s clock, 
and | have kept my 
vow. Twicesinceown- 
ing “things,” I have 
locked the doors of my 
apartment and gone 
abroad. 

But “things” have 
to be taken care of. 

True, | could put 
“things” in storage 
and rent a room. 
But | was used to 
“things.” “Things” 
were my family and 
it would cost a pretty 
penny to—as it were 
—board my family 
out. Besides, | was 
used to plenty of 
room, for ‘things’ 
were large and old- 
fashioned—needed 
plenty of floor space 
and wall space. | 
did not cherish the 
the idea of confining 
myself to a small hall 
bedroom and pay for 
allowing my _ posses- 
sions to disintegrate 
in a warehouse. 

So, you see, some- 
thing had to be done. 

| went, with some misgivings, to my long-suffering trustee. 

I explained to him as best | could that, on my small income, it 
Was quite impossible to pay almost half of it for a roof over my 
head. There would not be enough left of said income to feed 
and clothe me. 

I knew of a small house in a so-called “ Place” that was for sale 
cheap. Could I buy? He did not approve of the idea, but he 
would look at the house. He did look and advised strongly 
against it. ‘‘But,’ he added, “‘if you have got to have a house, 
and in that locality, why don’t you look at twenty-three Bilge- 
way Lane?” 

Twenty-three is the real number, and although it is a back al- 
ley, it is called “‘Lane’—‘‘Bilgeway” is not its name, but after 
all, what’s in a name? This is the story of a house. 











Could it have been possible that Titian painted bis daughter 
ing adining-room? Scarcely. But, surely, it makes a most appropriate picture for that purpose. 
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At once, without the slightest delay, Mr. D took me to 
see the house. 

I had never heard of Bilgeway Lane, though it was in the very 
heart of the city, directly back of the imposing State House. It 
was only one block long and seemed to connect what was once 
“Old Respectability,” now shabby gentility, with slums. 

Number twenty-three was a yellow, three-story brick tene- 
ment house. My heart sank when I looked at it, but once in- 
side, even in the darkness, dust and dirt, | could see possibilities, 
and | knew that, in time, the dreadful odors that pervaded 

the place would pass 


away. 
Besides, | was des- 
perate. 
“To, | oe % 


will take the place.” 
Then I remembered 
that my father, an 
architect, had said 
that, if he tore down 
walls and put in win- 
dows and doors where 
people wanted them, 
the roof would come 
tumbling down 
around their heads. 
“Yes, | will take it,” 
| repeated, “‘provid- 
ed,” | added, ‘‘my 
architect says that 
what | want to do is 
possible.” 

| brought my archi- 
tect to twenty-three 
Bilgeway Lane and 
told him what I 
wanted. He said it 
could be done, and 
more than that he 
was most enthusiastic 
and most kind. Ideas 
came to him thick 
and fast and he fin- 
ally made the house 
what it is now. 

In less than three 
weeks after my first 
visit number twen- 
ty-three Bilgeway 
Lane was mine, in- 
cluding the two tenants, dust, dirt, smells and all. 

The house was ridiculously small, but then the price was 
ridiculously small, too, owing to the fact of its situation on a 
back alley. 

The alterations | wished to make would cost five times the 
price of the real estate. Even so, I calculated (not I, really, for 
| have no figuring apparatus in my head; but those who have, 
did it for me) that the income of the money invested in the house, 
together with the taxes, coal, lighting and a reasonable amount 
for necessary repairs, yearly, would be just about the same sum 
as | had been paying for rent. I would own the property and 
‘‘get out from under” the lash of the landlord. 

As soon as | owned the house, automatically | became a land- 
lord myself. 
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| made up my mind | was going to be a “nice” landlord. 
In order to get my tenants out, I decided to give them a 

month’s rent free. 

Did they gor 

No. 

There had been such trouble between tenants and landlords 
that certain laws had been put into effect, protecting the tenants, 
and I, a guiltless landlord, suffered from these laws. 

Mrs. Beems, who lived on my second floor, did, in time go. 
Mrs. Mendleton, who had resided for eighteen years on the top 
floor, simply refused to leave and to all my arguments and bland- 
ishments quoted her lawyer and the law. 

My trustee told me | might use any persuasive powers | had 
to get her out—I failed. Finally, of course, she did go. | almost 
hated to see her leave, for many an hour’s amusement has she 
afforded me. Some of my friends are inclined to believe that | 
draw a long bow, when | touch on the subject of Mary Ann. 

| can with all truth say, that no imagination could possibly 
picture another so rare, so choice, so vivid, as Mary Ann Mendle- 
ton, and that though we began our 
acquaintance with aversion and 
suspicion on both sides, we are 
now firm friends. 

Mary Ann confided to me that 
she was seventy-two years old and 
that Mendleton was “‘me third.” 

It is thirty years ago, now, that 
| lost the last remnant of my 
youth. In spite of my not gray- 
ing, but whitening locks, Mrs. 
Mendleton always addressed me 
as “‘young man”; this in itself 
was flattering. However, it seemed 
to be Mrs. Mendleton’s object in 
life to disgust me with the prop- 
erty and thus frighten me away 
and leave her in possession. | 
have been told since that she had 
ruled “The Lane” with a rod of 
iron. 

One day—it was the morning 
of Mrs. Beem’s departure—I was 
standing in the latter’s kitchen, 
when Mrs. Mendleton, who had 
been marketing, came up the stairs 
and said,— 

“Well, milk has gone up and 
the hens must have stopped lay- 
ing for eggs—” 

What she was going to remark 
regarding eggs | shall never know, 
for just at that crucial moment, 
she caught sight of me and burst 
forth,— 

“Oh, ——, see who’s here! 
Now, young man, I can’t be both- 
ered with you this morning. I’ve 
got my husband’s dinner to get. 
But now that you are here you 
might just as well come along up- 
stairs and see for yourself where 
the boys set fire to the house.” 

“No, Mrs. Mendleton,” | answered meekly, “not this morn- 
ing, I think.” 

“Well, it’s just as well,” she replied, “‘you’ll find it out soon 
enough when you get here. By the way, young man, did you 
know that murder had been committed two doors below here, in 
this very Lane?” 

“No, | did n’t. Committed lately?” 

“Three years ago,” she said with great satisfaction—“‘a brutal 
murder, a Chinaman, head smashed in with an ax. I saw the 
corpse, myself. And then, young man, in the house just above 


This was once a kitchen. 
built into the wall. 
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here, there lived a beautiful girl; she was just lovely; she got 
eighteen dollars a week in a rubber factory—well she had every- 
thing stolen from her, just everything, but her piano, and that 
was no good. 

“Now those people over there,” and Mrs. Mendleton pointed 
vaguely in a northwesterly direction, ‘‘those people over there— 
Well! I don’t talk about my neighbors but—well—you appear 
like a nice young man and, perhaps, God will help you.” In 
vain | would ask her when she was going to move—she always 
had excuses. First there was no place to go. Her lawyer said 
she did n’t have to go anyway. She was too lame to look for a 
“tiniment,” or too sick, or too busy. 

At one time she said,— 

“Young man, look at my teeth.” 

“But, Mrs. Mendleton,” | answered truthfully, “I don’t see 
any teeth.” 

“Of course you don’t see any teeth—there ain’t any teeth 
—fell in a sewer and knocked ’em all out. How can you 
expect me to find a tiniment, when | ain’t got no teeth?” 

| gave up in despair. | went to 
my trustee and said what | really 
needed was a bouncer. Il, per- 
sonally, alone, could not budge 
Mary Ann Mendleton. What 
was said, or what forces brought 
to bear, | don’t know; but she 
finally left, bag and baggage, hav- 
ing had free rent for two months. 

Then the real work began. | 
was told by the contractor, whose 
middle name was “Robber’’ that 
the house would be ready to move 
into within six weeks; as a matter 
of fact, nearly as many months 
went by before | at last land- 
ed in Bilgeway Lane with my 
belongings. 

As | have said, number twenty- 
three was a three-story tenement 
house. The plumbing was the 
crudest, of about the vintage of 
1885, and had to be all taken out. 
There was gas in the building— 
but only a weak, feeble, flickering 
jet in the halls. This, too, had 
to be taken out, as electricity was 
to be installed. There was abso- 
lutely no heating arrangement, 
the former tenants being, evi- 
dently, content with their kitchen 
stoves. Halls, stairs, and win- 
dows were in a complete state of 
neglect. 

There were three rooms on 
each floor: two rooms for sleeping- 
or living-rooms, not any larger 
than good-sized boxes, a closet 
and a kitchen. 

On the first, or ground floor, 
the kitchen remained a kitchen, 
the closet became a tiny pantry. 
The partition between the two 
small rooms was torn down, making a good-sized dining-room. 
Canvas was put on these walls and paneled with molding. 
Over the mantel-less fireplace, which had to be built, | had pan- 
eled into the wall a beautiful copy of “Titian’s Daughter,” 
holding up the dish of fruit—one of the “things” inherited. In 
the heavy gold Venetian frame, out of which this picture was 
taken, | have put a mirror that hangs in the hall, at the head of 
the stairs. This mirror has the effect, as all mirrors generally 
do, of making the small hall appear larger. 

The dining-room was painted yellow. Great care had to be 
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taken to get the right shade. 
jt was very strange, but 
many varied tones had to be 
tried before the right one was 
finally obtained, the reason 
being that they made the 
Daughter of Titian look ill— 
sometimes dead, for, if you 
remember, in the picture she 
has a most delicate complex- 
ion. There is just the faint- 
est flush of pink in her cheeks, 
and the artist, at least in my 
copy, employed a great deal 
of blue in the shadows on the 
skin which the yellow seemed 
to bring out, producing a dis- 

\ astrous effect, until just the 
right tone, a combination of 
chrome, burnt umber and 
white, was reached. In the 
window, filled with English 
ivy, | have yellow sash cur- 
tains. The whole effect is a 
sunny room, where, in real- 
ity, little sun enters. 

On the second floor, direct- 
ly over the front door, | have 
what is called by courtesy, 
“a study.” 1 have seen clos- 
ets that were larger. It is 
just six feet square. The win- 
dow is filled with plants and 


there is just enough space for Before the house was remodeled the dividing partition came where the fire- 


a desk, a chair and a small place now is. Where the large portrait hangs, there was once a window, Same thin white material and 


book-case. 

The partition was torn out 
between the two boxes of rooms, on 
my second, as on my first floor, to form 
my living-room. Here | have, un- 
like my dining-room, a mantelshelf. 
The walls are painted a blue-gray; 
on them hang large family portraits, 
and in this comparatively small room 
I have an old clock and other pieces of 
large old-fashioned furniture which, 
strangely enough, do not seem to fill 
the room, but give it the effect of being 
larger than it really is. 

The closet on this floor was made 
into a linen-closet, and what was once 
the kitchen of this flat, is now, | think, 
the best room in the house. _ | suppose 
it might be called a back parlor or 
smoking-room; at any rate, it is cosy, 
comfortable and cheerful. 

“The Little Pilgrim,” a charming 
picture of a young girl, the original of 
which is in the Pitti Palace in Florence, 


hangs in this room. | never could 
understand why more copies of this 
picture are not made. | have seen 


one other copy, and | have heard of a 
lady in Washington who prided herself 
on having what she thought was the 
only copy in this country. This pic- 
ture, in a delicate open-work Floren- 
tine frame, hangs against a piece of 
rose-colored Italiandamask. On either 
side hang old brass sconces, suspended 
by heavy black silk cords. A book- 
case built in, in the niche formed by 
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which gave light to the rear room. 
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The straight and narrow path of Bilgeway Lane lead- 


ing to the sanctuary. 
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the old kitchen chimney, an 
old Italian desk, and a divan 
and a chair or two complete 
this room. 

In the windows are muslin 
sash curtains, once white, 
now dyed crimson, and as the 
sun filters through, the room is 
bathed in a rosy light. 

The top floor was treated 
much the same as the two 
lower ones. Here the closet 
was made just a bit larger so 
as to allow for a bathtub, 
thus pushing the partition 
forward, making the front 
room less deep than the rooms 
below, yet paradoxically 
larger, because it takes in the 
whole front of the house. 
This is what is known in Eng- 
lish advertisements as the 
‘“‘Master’s bedroom.” 

Wholly by accident the 
prevailing color in this room 
is blue. The pictures on the 
wall, being all landscapes, 
have blue skies. The rug is 
blue, also the bedspread. | 
decided the curtains must be 
blue, too. The windows, 
three in number, have for 
inner curtains a plain thin 
white material. | took this 


dyed it blue, for what I be- 

lieve the professional deco- 
rator calls ‘‘over-draperies.” The us- 
ing of this gauzy stuff for “‘window- 
dressing” gives to the windows a light 
airy appearance, even though the blue 
is of a rather deep shade. 

Mrs. Mendleton’s kitchen, once the 
birthplace of innumerable smells and 
the home of disorder, is now a sunny, 
bright spare room, with gay chintz in 
the window. On one wall hangs a 
large copy of the portrait of Madame 
Le Brun; also ““Lady Lee—1493—” a 
portrait of a beautiful Jersey cow. Her 
pedigree number is 1493 and has noth- 
ing to do with the year after Columbus 
discovered America. She was such a 
wonderful specimen of the type of cow 
she represented that my uncle had her 
picture painted by Thomas Robertson, 
a famous animal painter of a bygone 
generation. 

If | were, myself, writing in that 
generation, | feel sure | should end this 
brief sketch by saying,— 

“Gentle Reader, | hope some day you 
will occupy this guest-room yourself.” 

But I’m not writing in, or for, that 
generation; still | don’t know but 
what, after all, I’ll say it anyway, and 
when you do come, you will find, in 
spite of Mrs. Mendleton’s dire warn- 
ings, that I live in a quiet, law-abiding 
neighborhood, hidden away in the 
heart of a big city, in a narrow lane, at 
peace with the world and my neighbors. 








Colonial Doorways. I 


By LOUIS GRANDGENT 
Photographs by S. Bruce Elwell 


HIS collection of illustrations has 

been made to form a convenient 

chart, or bird’s-eye view, of the 
best types of Colonial doorways. Among 
all these interesting motives, we are free 
to select the forms intrinsically suited to 
any particular house, from practical and 
artistic points of view. 

All the doorways consist of a more or 
less decorative frame, inclosing the door 
and its adjacent lights. The chief vari- 
ation occurs in the head of the doorway. 
The treatment of the top of the architec- 
tural frame may take any one of the 
three following forms: 










A modern example of Dutch Colonial style. 





cornice. Enhanced by the Dutch door, this 


entrance has an intimate quality, suited to a 


cottage with wide, low eaves. 





the facade an opening which would otherwise 


This is an interesting variety of lintel treat- 
ment, developed by breaking and curving the 























(1) A straight lintel, or entablature. 

(2) An arch treatment. 

(3) A gable, or pediment treatment 
(to be described later). Of these, the 
straight lintel, or entablature, is surest 
to avoid discord, and when enlivened by 
unusual detail, or combined with other 
motives of the facade, it is capable of 
great force and interest. The elliptical 
head, which is typical of Colonial 
arched doorways, has an intimate char- 
acter, particularly adapted to informal 
entrances, such as garden doors, or rear 
entrances to the main halls of houses. 
It has charm, without great force. 




















A recessed entrance, with a straight lintel 
as the distinguishing feature of the head. 
This example is extraordinary for the two- 
story motive, which decorates and ties into 









appear crude. The design is original, in- 
teresting, and well composed. 





















An arched doorway (below), recessed. 
With simple head- and side-lights, inclosed 
by paneling, and framed by an inviting 
curved trellis, with low stone steps, it has a 
look of intimacy and comfort. This kind of 
doorway is very appropriate for a country 














Another variation of molded entablature. 

The top light is semicircular, and the refined 

details of the arch and pilasters would require 

larger photographs to do them justice. This 

is an unusual and carefully perfected design, 
adapted to a formal fagade. 
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Another recessed motive, giving a sheltered entrance di- 
reclly from the sidewalk, where no space exists for a porch. 
In this doorway the broad fan-light softens the squareness 
of the recess, the ceiling and sides of which are paneled. 


This is a splendid development of the arch motive, unsup- 
ported by other elements. Charm is furnished by the fan, 
the interesting lintel and columns, the door paneling and the 
simple side-lights. The design is rich and well proportioned. 
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This example contains essentially the same elements as the 


Here, again, the arch is the dominant motive, but pilasters 


one above, reduced to one plane: it is a flat applied treat- and entablature give it a place and attach it in the facade. 
ment of the straight lintel form. This framing of the door, The detail of the door frame itself is architectural without 
with top- and side-lights, has a broad effect, suitable for a being elaborate. This design derives force from connection 


facade where horizontal lines dominate. with the low cornice. 
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Natural Environment in Landscape-Gardening 
and Grounds of Frederick E. Lowell, Esq., Concord, Massachusetts 


Pictures of the House 


T is becoming more and more us- 
ual, when selecting the site for 
the new house, to regard pictur- 

esque location and favorable natural 
environment as of great importance. 
The automobile has immeasurably 
broadened horizons in this respect. 
We can now, instead of confining our- 
selves to streets, include towns when 
making a decision, and keeping our 
eyes open for possibilities, select loca- 
tions, often remote from village cen- 
tres, where natural beauty will assist 
our ornamental planting. Often, per- 
sonal taste and requisite horticultural 
lore will eliminate the landscape gar- 
dener; and in such case, what could be 
more delightful than taking abundant 
time for the alluring task, to plan, 
experiment, and accomplish by home 
talent that which is usually relegated 
to professionals, taking advantage of 
natural beauty whenever possible, and 
cunningly enhancing it wherever desir- 
able by supplementary planting, which 
shall express individual taste and skill. 

Such coérdination of art and nature 
has combined to make the estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick E. Lowell, 
on the picturesque highland near the 
storied and beautiful Fairhaven Bay 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 
Thomas Mott Shaw, Architect 
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The picturesque rough stone steps which lead to the small 
pool in the midst of irises and ferns. 
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and the equally lovely Concord River, 
so attractive, with a charm not arti- 
ficial, but largely natural and surely 
unique. Approaching by a winding 
road laid out through a varied and 
beautiful forest growth, one reaches an 
interesting and most homelike stucco 
house surrounded by giant pines. So 
cunningly have innumerable woodland 
treasures been collected and trans- 
planted among the surrounding green- 
ery forming the immediate house en- 
vironment, as to make it impossible 
to detect aliens from old inhabitants. 
In the spring, countless lady’s-slip- 
pers glow. among the pine needles. 
Solomon’s seal, anemone, star of Beth- 
lehem, ferns and mosses, and all the 
tiny, early-blooming favorites carpet 
the shaded, as well as the open spaces; 
and Viola canadensis, cucullata, tril- 
liums, uvularia, have increased and 
flourished, transplanted from friendly 
gardens or localities. Carefully for- 
ested, the immense pines spread and 
develop, supplying delightful near-at- 
hand shade, and inviting seats, placed 
in particularly charming corners, tempt 
one to a rest and enjoyment of outdoor 
beauty which, to a real lover of nature 
is of indescribable charm and comfort. 
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One of the most attractive spots on the grounds—the centre and focus of much of the planting. Great pines, their branches 
mirrored in the shiny depths of the rock-edged pool, make a shady spot in which to enjoy afternoon tea, books or work. The 
immediate environment is enchanting, and the far-off view is the most beautiful obtained from any part of the grounds. 


“ 
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A charming combination of art and nature. The velvety juniper carpet just beyond the cleared spaces has been almost undis- 

turbed; and the brick-topped surrounding wall affords an effective background for the Darwin tulips, whose lovely pastel shades 

contrast charmingly with the gray and green. The stone balls, placed so effectively upon the terrace wall, are actually cannon 
balls between four and five hundred years old, imported from the vicinity of the Dardanelles many years ago. 
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The house entrance is sensibly placed facing the more shut-in portions of the grounds. ' 
The ground near the house is carpeted with ferns, and beyond the open space are thick woods. , 


more covered by the clinging evergreen euonymous. 


Open spaces have been devised or taken advantage of in 
locating the pools and the tiny wild gardens upon which one 
comes unexpectedly. The site of the walled-in terrace at the 
back of the house was carefully selected so as to afford an en- 
chanting view over hemlock-dotted rocky knolls and miniature 
valleys of the far-off hills, green meadows, and the blue waters 
of the river and Fairhaven Bay. 

Most of the loveliest landscape- 
gardening effects are obtained by 
leaving the natural growth of cedar 
and masses of velvety juniper and 
other wild shrubs undisturbed—or so 
cunningly forested as to have the ap- 
pearance of Nature’s planting—an 
invaluable asset, as years of artificial 
seiiing and subsequent growth would, 
of course, fail to afford such luxuriance 
of greenery. I think no formal ever- 
green planting has been attempted, 
and careful selection and conserva- 
tion of the wild growths has been the 
only method employed. 

Beautiful far-off vistas have been 
obtained by careful pruning and for- 
estry, and rocks and massive ledges, 
so great an asset in effective landscape- 
gardening, have been allowed to re- 
tain their softening fringes of mossy 
junipers and barberries. The latter, 
one of the most beautiful of the New 
England wild shrubs, supplies color 
and graceful tracery in many charm- 
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Imagine the beauty of this minature pool in iris time! 

Later on, a spike or two of cardinal flower will light its 

flaming torches among the green. 

flourish near one edge of the pool and tiny water plants 
float lazily on its surface. 
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The gray walls, rather bare at present, will become more and 


ing corners. Under the trees the luxuriant native ferns have 
been allowed to flourish and spread, and the various low-growing 
and trailing evergreens and countless tiny wild growths weave a 
soft and exquisite carpet. Shy and reticent varieties of wild 
flowers have been encouraged by a bit of fertilization and culti- 
vation to expand and increase, and rare and unusual specimens 
collected and placed in the most 
favorable environment. Both wild 
and cultivated flowers congenially 
neighbor each other, placed with care- 
ful regard to color, season of blooming, 
height and general compatibility. 
One of the most charming features 
of the general landscape gardening is 
the pool, located near one end of the 
house in the centre of a bit of green 
lawn, shaded by some of the most 
beautiful of the giant pines, under 
which are planted a great variety of 
both wild and cultivated flowers. 
Here are the combined charms of 
sparkling water, sunlight, varied and 
attractive near-by planting, shade 
and an enchanting far-off view. A sun- 
dial ‘‘marks the shining hours;’’ grace- 
ful, comfortable seats invite us to rest 
and enjoy, forgetting the flight of 
time, and even the casual observer is 
charmed by the variety of lovely 
blossoms which have been coaxed into 
bloom, not only in the regular borders, 
but also under (Continued on page 512) 


Wild barberry bushes 














“Where There Are Bowers of Roses” 


By DOROTHEA DEMERITTE DUNLEA 


OSES have always been prized— 
from the time of the early Greeks 
and Romans to the present day. 

The Moors of sunny Spain knew much of 
the art of successful rose culture, and to- 
day, the gardens of Southern France are 
filled with these choice blossoms, which 
are raised for perfumery and pleasure! 

In our country, roses are grown success- 
fully in the North and South, on the East- 
ern coast and on the Pacific slope, but, of 
course, different varieties are suited best 
to each locality. 

There are’some general rules, however, 
for the culture of roses that are essential, 
no matter where the roses are planted. 

Roses do best in a garden by themselves 
or, at least, in a separate border. They 
are most attractive planted alone, for then 
the beauty of their bloom and foliage 
stands out, unmarred by contact with 
other plants. 

Roses require sunshine, so an eastern 
exposure is a very good one to choose for 
the rose garden. The soil should be of 
good clay loam and should be thoroughly 
enriched with well-rotted manure. 

While roses need plenty of moisture, 
drainage is most necessary to keep the 
roots of’ the plants from rotting. In 
planning the rose garden, the question 
of good drainage should be considered. 








Graham Photo Co. 


With the soil well prepared, thoroughly 
spaded and well fertilized, the holes for 
the rose bushes should be dug, allowing 
at least two or three feet between each 





THE LITTLE LATE ROSE 


Larkspur for the library, 
Poppies for the hall. 
And a little late rose for your little whit 
room 


That I love best of all. 


Larkspur is too tall for you. 
Poppies droop and faint. 

But the little late rose ts flushed like you, 
And sturdy too, and quaint. 


If you were a hummingbird, 

How you would whir and gleam! 
If you were a bank of thyme 

How you would lie and dream! 


But you are just a little girl 
Who dances to my call. 
And the little late rose for your little white 
room 


I love the best of all! 


FANNIE STEARNS GIFFORD 











hole. The bushes should be set in the 
ground immediately, for it will seriously 
impair the growth of the plants if the 
roots are exposed to the air and sunshine. 


If the roots have been bruised and broken, 
they should be cut back and then the 
plant should be covered at once with the 
fresh soft earth. Packing is necessary to 
keep the air from the roots. Soaking the 
ground will help to solidify it and set the 
bush well. 

Budded or grafted plants should be set 
so that the union of stock and graft is at 
least two inches below the surface of the 
ground. 

Rose bushes should be set early in the 
spring, just as soon as the ground can be 
worked, for, if delayed until later, the 
bushes will begin to leaf out and will be 
set back if disturbed then. 

Once the plants have been set, constant 
cultivation is necessary to make them 
grow. The soil should be spaded and 
weeded and turned thoroughly to let in 
the air and break up the particles of soil. 

Irrigation of roses should always be fol- 
lowed by cultivation of the soil to prevent 
a crust from forming, which is apt to occur 
if the sun bakes the surface. 

If one wishes to have large blossoms, the 
plants should be trimmed down to a few 
strong canes, cutting just above a bud and 
allowing only two or three shoots to grow 
from each cane. The flower-lover always 
wants blossoms within reach, socareshould 
be taken, in trimming (Continued on page 514) 























Residence of President 
Neilson of Smith College 


JOHN W. AMES, Architect 


Louise Day Putnam Lee, Decorator 
Photographs by Eric Stablberg 


On the right of the hall, entering from the north, is the living-room 

(above). The Georgian paneling is painted dark green; the case- 

ment curtains of “toile de Jouey” make a simple frame for the 

beautiful prospect of meadow and mountain. The furniture is an 

harmonious blend of different periods. It is grouped around three 

centres: the bow window, the fireplace and the piano at the opposite 
end of the room. 


The drive and formal entrance (on opposite page) lead into a wide 
hall with rough plaster walls and gray-green slate floor. French 
windows and a door open from the other side of this ball onto a ter- 
race onithe south. Heresthe-litile- hill on whigh the house stands 
slopes sharply down to Paradise Pond where Smith College rows and 
canoes. Connecticut River meadows stretch beyond the pond, and 
there is a charming view of Mt. Tom and the distant bills. Some 
fine old trees and a naturally beautiful setting have been skilfully 
utilized as a frame to the house. 
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The dining-room is on the other side of the entrance ball. Here, as everywhere throughout the house, the architect and decorator were 


faced with the problem of making the house at one and the same time the home of a family and the official residence of the president 
of a college. The dining-room is large enough for the most elaborate and formal of dinners, but it has a sunny bow window 
where a'‘small family can breakfast cosily. The glass door opens onto a porch which also connects with pantries and kitchen. 
The walls of the room are putty color. The floor is of blue tile. The colors in the chintz are the blue, rose and green of old china. 
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The Livable House 





It Conveys a Sense of Beauty, Comfort and Hospitality 
By ALICE SANDERS ERSKINE 


HETHER the modern home is man’s achievement for 

woman, or woman’s contribution to the comfort of 

man, who can say? It is, at all events, civilization’s 

gift to the fortunate of mankind, and at its best represents a 
marvelous esthetic, scientific and spiritual heritage. 

Properly, every home was once a dream, a clear-eyed young 


vision of happiness and of success that 
should mean comfort and leisure, and 
all the best things of life. What these 
best things are, and what environment 
most surely invites them, is the indi- 
vidual and fascinating problem of all 
home-makers. 

On the return boat from France was 
a discreet, middle-aged bachelor offi- 
cer, who allowed himself to be drawn 
into talk of what ““Home’” was going to 
mean in America. He confessed to be- 
ing a collector of rugs, and of books, 
and declared that all he would ask of 
home would be a deep chair before the 
open fire, in a room buried with treas- 
ured books, and bestrewn with rare 
old rugs, and—with the door locked. 

Something is to be forgiven a man 
returning to private life from the un- 
escapable promiscuity of the army, but 
the picture would have seemed more 
human, if there had been, for instance, 
a dog in it. 

What do you want your home to be? 
What can it afford to be? 

To meet requirements, some homes 
must have a degree of magnificence. 
Others, out of respect to limited means 
and quiet tastes, must be unpreten- 
tious. Ideally, all 








sense, good taste, and creative ability along artistic lines. 

One’s actual experience and imaginative outlook upon life will 
naturally find expression in the intimate environment of one’s 
home. 

It is most reasonable, for example, that there should be in a 
living-room, various objects reflecting travel, an interest, through 
reading, in countries abroad, and the 
gifts of traveled friends, if these things 
are in themselves beautiful. 

It is reasonable also that you should 
have drawing-rooms in the style Louis 
Quinze, if you expect to entertain in 
them with a gracious formality that is 
sufficiently reminiscent of the manners 
of kings and courts to justify so regal a 
setting. 

There should be, in home-making, a 
clearly outlined plan capable of expan- 
sion and growth, in fact, taking much 
account of growth, but offering very 
definite suggestion as to the manner of 
it. If such a plan can be built round a 
central enthusiasm, or some choice 
heirlooms, let us say, it promises suc- 
cess from the start. 

Suppose that you have, to begin 
with, an attractively placed house, with 
a good exterior and pleasantly propor- 
tioned rooms, which can be definitely 
and correctly classified as New Eng- 
land Colonial. Suppose that you are 
convinced, and your family agrees with 
you, that it is the one most surely de- 
signed to offer scope to your spontane- 


A chair that might have a romantic history to endear —_OUS enjoyment of life. It will be a de- 
it to the hearthside. light to you to find for such a house 


the furnishings most 
becoming to it, and 





homes, both great and — 


small, should convey 
a sense of beauty, 
comfort and _hospi- 
tality. And they 
may do so by simple 
means quite as con- 
vincingly as by elab- 
orate ones. 

Good taste, good 
sense, and enthusi- 
asm wil! do wonders 
for any house, wheth- 
er the expenditure be 
unlimited or small. 
When a_ house is 
filled with things dear 
to those who live in 
in it, this sense of 
their worth is sure 
to be added to their 
intrinsic value in the 
eye of the beholder. 
So that “‘enthusiasm”’ 
may safely rank first 
in the equipment of 





home-makers, indis- _4 painted Sheraton serving-table. 
pensable as are good interest. 
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The twin drawers are given a different design to increase the ’ eueE 
Not all pieces of furniture justify this special elaboration. most uninteresting in 


to place them as they 
should be placed, with 
originality where 
possible, but always 
with reason. You will 
love the old things 
that come to you al- 
ready richly savoring 
of tradition, and there 
will grow up around 
the newer things 
chosen to associate 
with them, also a 
family tradition of 
affection. 

Anything that is 
well made and beau- 
tiful is significant of 
more than itself. It 
tells of an artist or 
artisan happy in his 
inspiration, of a 
craftsman taking joy 
in his skill, of a raw 
material possibly 
beautiful, perhaps 
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itself, taking a form and comeliness under the 
wholesome activity of hand and brain. 

If it is an old or a valuable piece, your 
household chattel may have a most romantic 
history. We all love romance, yet often we 
miss the fascinating stories that lie so close at 
hand. Why not find out everything you can 
concerning all your cherished possessions, so 
that your eye, when it rests upon them, may 
be brightened with more than the mere pride 
of ownership. 

More often still do we miss the romance of 
contemporary manufacture. Some of us, it 
is true, visit potteries, looms, steel-mills, wall- 
paper and furniture factories, and are duly 
impressed with the significance of what we see. 

There are, in the quaintly lovely town of 
Quimpers, in Brittany, many potteries. You 
may go to any one of these, and for a courte- 
ously spoken request, and a trifling compli- 
mentary fee, you will be shown the clay, the 
potter at his wheel, the decorators at work, 
most of them children, the firing and glazing, 
and the finished product, somewhat irregular, 
almost crude in form and texture, and justly 
famous for its excellence of design. The ro- 
mantic association of a foreign place and 
manner gives this factory product added 
merit in our esteem. You might also see in America potteries 
that would command your interest and admiration—of whose 
product you might be justly proud. 

Some people lose the significance of good craftsmanship when 
it is displayed as human ingenuity, and admire it only when it is 
to be seen as a form of mechanical precision. That two things 
intended to be similar are in fact ‘‘as like as two peas,” seems to 
them the highest warrant of praise. The pleasant fillip of 
fancy that leads a decorator of six like chairs to say to himself 
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A bedroom showing delightful use of decorated furniture. 


suddenly, ‘Ah, there!” and substitute a wheat-ear for bluebells 
in his somewhat monotonous task, is lost upon the literal-minded 
client. He suspects an irregularity. It must have been done 
carelessly, he thinks, to save time, to hide a defect, to avoid the 
difficulty of bluebells. Like as not, he will send back the of- 
fending chair (in a spirit of getting his money’s worth for 
the principle of the thing) to have the one little spontaneous 
burst of enthusiasm removed from his furniture, to insure for it 
an entire conformity with his own most (Continued on page 516) 





A cheery, inviting dining-room, with furniture designed to play an active part in the lives of many generations. 








HE several little plans presented 
here are not offered as finished de- 
signs, ready to be applied to any 

back-yard, but rather as suggested solu- 

tions of the problem which every yard 
presents. The average city lot was in 
mind when these plans were made, 
the house occupying the front end and 

leaving a space approximately 20 or 25 

by 30 feet. Most of the city houses 

have the living-room on the second 
floor back, and many have the ground 


Back-Yard Possibilities 


By H. STUART ORTLOFF 





become of real value to the garden. 

These shrubs and flowers can be 
chosen so that there will be a procession 
of bloom from the time the last snow 
leaves until the frost nips the foliage and 
turns the berries on the bushes into 
masses of gold and crimson. And for 
winter effect, when most things are 
drab and sullen, a few evergreens in the 
corners and among the other bushes 
.will give a note of dark green con- 
trast. Then, too, many of the shrubs 
which blossom so gaily in the spring, 





floor back as a dining-room, and it 
is this type of house- which is best 
served by a garden in the rear; but 
any house can be greatly improved by the addition of an out- 
door living-room. 

Every yard has possibilities if we but look for them, and the 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles can be utilized to secure 
added charm and beauty. Ugly board fences, under the influ- 
ence of a coat of paint and a few vines to clamber over them, 
make admirable backgrounds for the shrubbery and flowers and 


A formal treatment, with large grass panels, along which are flower-beds 


backed with shrubbery. 
gola covered with vines make it livable. 


Garden seats backed with evergreens, and a per- 
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and have such interesting berries in 
the fall, also have bright-colored stems 
to be enjoyed when the snow is on the ground and spring seems 
far away. 

There are many things to choose from, yet we must remember 
that a back-yard garden is different from one in the country, and 
that smoke and dirt are enemies to most plants. Because of this 
we must plan and plant our gardens much after the manner of a 
stage setting. Some things will survive, while others will be only 
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Informal treatment of a back-yard 20 by 30 — with deciduous shrubs and 
a few perennials pocketed in them. The flagstone terrace across the back 
of the house is an admirable place for garden furniture. 
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Formal treatment, with flagged terrace and small pool at the rear of the 
yard, making a pleasing terminal of the view from the house. The walk 
is bordered with perennials and the shrub masses are along the walls. 


transient things of beauty, especially the evergreens, which have 
to be replaced every few years, as they become sickly and brown. 
But all gardens are more or less experimental and we learn by 
experience best, for no two gardens present the same problems. 

A large amount of color in the garden, especially in winter, 
when the flowers and foliage have left, can be supplied by a well- 
placed piece of pottery in a pleasing tone, or by a seat, pergola, 
or even a trellis backed by evergreens or vines. A wall foun- 
tain or a small piece of statuary also make the garden more 
livable. 

Walks should be interesting as well as useful. Broken and 
irregular pieces of flagstone are much more pleasing in their soft 
blues and grays than long unbroken stretches of cement. But 
bricks and gravel also lend themselves to interesting treatments. 
Stepping-stones are less formal, but very effective; they do 
not reflect the heat and glare of the sun in summer as do the 
paved walks. 

If it is at all possible, a small space should be left for grass. 
The more lawn area a yard has, the larger it seems, and a grass 
space makes a cleaner and more pleasant | play spot for the young- 
sters than paved yards or city streets. It is well known that 
grass cools the air in summer and absorbs, rather than re- 
flects, the sun’s rays, as the 
paved yards in some places do. 
Another pleasing feature of 
these spaces is that they can be 
planted thick with early spring 
bulbs, which give pleasure in 
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Another psa treatment with irregular stepping-stone paths and lawn 
area, which give an appearance of greater space. The stone seat is backed 
by evergreens which make a shaded, secluded spot in the corner. 


especially in England, every available space is utilized for such 
breathing-spots. And now in this country the idea is gaining 
great headway and favor. Little by little the influence of the 
artistic is becoming stronger, and we are no longer satisfied with 
mere practicability. 

Here is a partial list of plant material for a city garden: For 
winter effect we can use such evergreens as cedar, arbor-vite, 
mountain laurel, rhododendrons, Japanese azaleas, low-growing 
yews, some of the more hardy retinosporas, and evergreen vines 
like ivy and euonymus radicans. Then there are the shrubs 
which have bright twigs and berries, as well as flowers and inter- 
esting foliage in spring and summer, and all of the viburnums, 
the dogwoods, Indian currant and Snow Berry. 

Practically all of the perennials will grow providing that there 
is enough sunlight and air for them. And all of the annuals will 
give color and pleasure for the summer season under these same 
conditions. 

Small trees, such as lindens, poplars, planes, or maples will act 
as shades for parts of the garden, while the taller cedars and pines 
will serve as accents or background for garden furniture. 

Many shrubs such as bridal wreath, the spirzas, forsythia, 
hydrangea, the bush honeysuckles and others will be most inter- 
esting at different times in 
the blooming season. 

From the very humblest be- 
ginning—a pot of daffodils, or 
a gay geranium—a back-yard 
may become a garden. The 
city gardener will need a full 





their beauty, then, though 
ready to spring into life again 
after the snow has left, die 
down and allow the lawn- 
mower to work unhindered. 

The idea of a garden in the 
rear of the house is not a 
new one, for all over Europe, 


store of patience, for it takes 
a long time to learn which 
plants thrive best in soil at 
hand. and which live together 
harmoniously. Gradually one 
discovers the secrets of many 
of the finest plants and shrubs. 

















CCORDING to Dan Chaucer, it 1s 
A in April that folk long to go on 
a pilgrimage, but at any time of 
year some of us have to confess we are 
prone to be pricked with such longings. 
At such times, if tours in fact prove un- 
feasible, we may fall back on that most 
innocent of pastimes—the imaginary 
journey. 

I plead guilty to being especially fond of 
thus visiting the houses that have been 
lived in by famous people. There is a 
lure about any house; one delights to dis- 
cover how it is planned, how decorated, 
and how furnished. But there is a special 
glamour when it is associated with the 
memory of some celebrity. More than 





this, it is cheering to find that all the 
world’s geniuses were not vagabonds. It 
is a Satisfaction to be able to set off 


Bookmen’s Houses 


By ESTHER MATSON 


against the drearily familiar examples of 
men who were incapable of managing 
their worldly affairs—against such names 
as Goldsmith, Poe and John Howard 
Payne—examples of authors who had cer- 
tain of the homely comforts and amenities 
of life. 

How gratifying it is, for instance, to re- 
call that Dickens fulfilled that boyish am- 
bition of his, which was roused by his 
father’s pointing out to him, on one of 
their walks, the mansion which all the 
world now knows as “‘Gad’s Hill House” 
and observing, ‘““My child, if you grow up 
to be a good, industrious and sensible 
man, you may some day own a house like 
that.” The incident sounds like a bit out 
of one of the old-time Sunday-school 
books, but it is one case of the truth that 
has proved to be stranger than fiction. 











Then there is the case of Thackeray. 
In spite of the popular saying, “A fool 
builds but a wise man buys ready-built,” 
Thackeray did build himself a home in 
London and it did turn out as he proph- 
esied it would, a capital investment on 
which his daughters later realized a fair 
profit. 

George Eliot was another author who 
achieved more than once a house liveable. 
Especially pleasant was that “Priory” 
which Owen Jones decorated for her, and 
which was the scene of many gatherings of 
worth-while men and women. 

Stevenson must have felt it almost com- 
pensation for his exile in Vailima to be 
master of that great hall of his, fifty feet 
long and “proportionately broad,” which 
was brimful of the romantic atmosphere 
in which he delighted, and where-he held 

















“Rydal Mount,” Wordsworth’s home, is a particularly happy example of closely 
knit house and grounds resulting in a mellowed and typically English charm. 
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“‘Brantwood,” on Coniston Lake, bas threefold glamour, having been lived in by Linton 
the engraver, and by Gerald Massey the poet, before it became the home of John Ruskin. 


his court in an environment that he 
himself described as ‘‘beautiful beyond 
dreams,” with its “fifty miles of the Pa- 
cific spread in front ; deep woods all round; 
a mountain making in the sky, a profile 
of huge trees upon our left... . ” 

It is good to discover that Charles and 
Mary Lamb, after having spent the greater 
part of their lives in what they called 
“parts of houses,” at length enjoyed the 
luxury of a cottage to themselves. Here is 
a bit of Lamb’s talk about it—familiar 
talk, in his own inimitable manner. 

“| have a cottage in Colebrook (prop- 
erly Colnbrook) Row, Islington; a cottage, 
for it is detached; a white house with six 
good rooms; the New River (rather elderly 
by this time) runs (if a moderate walking 
pace can be so termed) close to the foot of 
the house, and behind it is a spacious gar- 
den with vines (I assure you), pears, straw- 
berries, parsnips, leeks, carrots, cabbages 
to delight the heart of old Alcinous. You 
enter, without passage, into a cheerful 
dining-room, all studded over, and rough, 
with old books; and above is a lightsome 
drawing-room, three windows full of choice 
prints. I feel like a great lord, never hav- 
ing had a house before.”’ 


John Ruskin’s horie on Lake Coniston, 
the famous “Brantwood’’ has a three- 
fold glamour, having been lived in by 
Linton, the engraver, and by Gerald Mas- 
sey the poet, before it became his, while 
Wordsworth’s “Rydal Mount”’ gives us a 
particularly happy example of closely 
knit house and grounds resulting in a mel- 
lowed and typically English charm 

William Blake had a home in Sussex 
which he considered a “‘perfect model for 
cottages.”” “Nothing,” he wrote one of 
his friends, “can be more grand than its 
simplicity and usefulness. Simple with- 
out intricacy, it seems to be the spon- 
taneous expression of humanity, congenial 
to the wants of man.” 

Congenial to the wants of man—apt 
phrase that those who build today might 
well take to heart! In fact, if those who 
are planning to build shortly thought to 
do so, they might get many a pointer 
from the old authors. In planning for 
the fireplace, for an example, they might 
recall how George Eliot declared it was 
sure, in the average room, to be quarrel- 
ing with the door! Again, as a plea for 
permanence, they might take Carlyle’s 
talk about his home in Chelsea. 


“The house itself,’’ he said, emphasiz- 
ing special features, | doubt not, with 
thumpings of his cane, “is eminent, an- 
tique, wainscoted to the very ceiling, and 
has all been new painted and repaired; 
broadish stairs with massive balustrades 
(in the old style), corniced, and as thick as 
one’s thigh; floors thick as a rock, wood of 
them here and there worm-eaten, yet cap- 
able of cleanness, and still with thrice the 
strength of a modern floor. And then as 
to the rocms: Goody! Three stories be- 
sides the sunk story,—and in every one of 
them three apartments, in depth some- 
thing like forty feet in all, a front dining- 
room, (marble chimney-piece, etc.) then a 
back dining-room or breakfast-room, a 
little narrower by reason of the kitchen 
stairs; then out of this, and narrower still 
(to allow a back window, you consider) 
a china-room or pantry, or a | know not 
what, shelved and fit to hold crockery 
for the whole street. Such is the ground 
area, which of course, continues to the top, 
and furnishes every bedroom with a 
dressing-room, or second bedroom; on the 
whole a most massive, roomy, sufficient 
old house . . . a right old strong, roomy 
brick house built (Continued on page 518) 








The Rejuvenation of An Old Homestead 


C. E. Schermerhorn, Architect 


OUSES, like people, often come under the much dis- 
H cussed rule of heredity and environment. Sometimes, 
when an old house is ugly and inartistic, the blame 

should be placed on the “world spirit’’ of the time in which it 
was built. Sometimes the owners insisted on pretentious, un- 
substantial effects, without any regard for law or symmetry. 
But houses, again like people, are seldom wholly bad. And in 
these days of high costs, home-builders will frequently find 
very sane and practical reasons for remodeling, rather than for 
building anew. Apart from the stimulus afforded in this 
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The remodeled house is provided with ‘“‘pent eave’ across the front 
and parapeted decked porches on both ends. 


exercise of ingenuity, there is no greater satisfaction than that 
of making a beautiful structure out of an ugly one. 

At first glance, there seems to be little that is promising 
about the house in the small illustration on the opposite page. 
It was built in the dark age when there was no sunshine in 
architecture; when gingerbread patterns, jig-sawed and glued 
to flimsy pillars, were considered the most distinctive of archi- 
tectural detail. But in spite of all faults, the building was so 
structurally sound that the architect chosen to remodel it 
willingly accepted the limitations of his subject. In the 
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location of the house, there was a fine sense of spaciousness, which, 
with the old trees, gave an air of permanence and hospitality to 
the place. These elements of charm and dignity proved a chal- 
lenge to owners and architect—and the remodeling began. — 
Additions were made to the original plan—a wing extension 
on the right, balancing that on the left, being the most important. 
In this wing, the néw walls were built the same depth as the old 
thick stonework, in order that the windows might have the same 
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which surrounded three sides, are two broad porches flanking 
the main body of the house. From gable to gable runs an at- 
tractive type of Germantown Colonial “pent eave;” a triangular 
hood accents the door, the whole detail producing an effect of 
simplicity combined with no little distinction. 

Today the house greets one with an air of pleasant intimacy 
and dignity. There are some hints of foreign influence in detail, 
but, on the whole, there is truth to the simplest American proto- 
types in structure and in 
setting. A broad drive 
sweeps toward the entrance, 
clumps of rhododendrons and 
spirea massing its curves. 
Directly in front, leading 
from one porch to the other, 
is a terrace, effective and 
sanely substantial in char- 
acter. Its paving is of gray 
old grindstones combined 
with pumpkin-colored tile 
and cement. A charming 
feature of the exterior plan 
is the ease with which one 
may pass from the house to 
the terrace. Through long 
windows, shaded with tall 
Venetian blinds, one steps 
directly onto the stones. 
Here, just beside the formal 
doorway, stands a bench of 
plain design and solid work- 
manship. In contrast to it 
is the porch furniture, of 
wicker, lighter, and more 
graceful. It is quite in char- 
acter on the shady terrace 
in the afternoon, when tea 
is to be served. Around the 
house foundation are planted 
vines. They clamber over 
the porch roofs and, with 
the trees which overtop the 
gables, form delicate tracer- 
ies of light and shadow on 
the rough stucco walls. 

Thus the house which 
started life with a handicap 
comparable only to that of the 
ugly duckling, has attained, 
like that famous bird, a ma- 
turity of grace and beauty. 

















Front terrace paved with vari-colored grindstones hav- 
ing wide cement joints and block holes stopped with tile. 


artistic effect of deep recesses throughout the 
house. As it stands today, the front elevation is 
symmetrical, and the service portion forms a rear 
wing—an arrangement which provides a variety 
of spacious rooms, each excellently lighted and 
well ventilated. Present-day systems of drainage 
and plumbing have been introduced, and every 
type of up-to-date fixtures and apparatus in- 
stalled. The original flooring has been covered 
with quartered oak, and all woodwork finished 
with enamel paint. 

New chimney-pots and low dormers appeared 
above the roof, adding interest to the sky-line. 








Stucco, roughly troweled, was applied to the 
whole structure; and in place of the dark piazza, 


The original was a commonplace structure with “jig-sawed” porch on three sides. 
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The Diary of a Garden That Grew 





By ESTHER BAILEY 


F the principal topic of June was Insect Pests, that of July 
I is Weeds. A United States Department of Agriculture 

Farmers’ Bullet*n considers the subject so important as to 
state that “farming might be called a warfare against weeds.” 
At least it is certain that the successful farmer or gardener 
“wins out” in that warfare, and the unsuccessful is almost in- 
variably and literally buried under the weeds. 

Some weeds are very attractive to look upon; they might pose 
as flowers, but are still weeds frem their unhappy habit of intrud- 
ing where not wanted. It is this habit which puts them in the 
ostracized class. 

Without going into detail as to the damage due to weeds and 
the methods of control, it may be said that the gardener’s watch- 
word should be: Avoid having weeds to kill. Don’t let them 
get a foothold, for most weeds never say die. The “ounce of 
prevention” is all-important. 

But if, in spite of frequent cultivation, weeds do creep in, then 
attack them as soon as they are fairly up. They delight to hide 
behind a vegetable seedling, to steal and fatten on the fertilizer, 
and in a short time, if left alone, they weaken or utterly choke 
the seedling, sinking their roots ever deeper, until there is no 
possible way of getting rid of them short of ploughing up vege- 
table crop and weeds together. Many a garden discloses a 
vanquished gardener by mid-July. And the defeat is not for 
the current year alone, for the first principle in the control of 
weeds is: Prevent weeds from going to seed, since “‘one year’s 
seeding makes seven years’ weeding.”’ ; 

The following list of my foes is arranged not alphabetically nor 
botanically, but in the order of their aggressiveness in the garden 
and my antipathy: crab-grass, quack-grass (witch-grass), rag- 
weed, dandelion, purslane, pigweed, lamb’s-quarters, sheep sor- 
rel, chickweed, dock, plantain, knotweed (doorweed), lady’s 
sorrel (oxalis), wild mustard, climbing false buckwheat, nettle, 
mayweed, shepherd’s-purse, pepper-grass, lady’s thumb. 

There are other intruders, but some are so useful in their 
proper place and so beautiful, like the clovers, the meadow and 
pasture grasses, buttercup, evening primrose, and so forth, that 
we refuse to class them with the above-listed. 


July 1—Pulled the first Chantenay Carrots (sowed in cold 
frame April 9), the edible portion about 33 inches long and 1 
inch in diameter at top, very sweet and tender. 

Weeded and cultivated. 

Watered in cold frame lettuce and Brussels sprouts seedlings 
and Rows 1-5 in garden. 

Still find a few bouncing cutworms, 14in. in length. 

Dug out another borer from a cornstalk—the European corn- 
borer this time, perhaps—1 in. long, but greenish white in- 
stead of flesh-colored, and without the brown spots, as de- 
scribed in the bulletins. Neither does it seem to answer the 
description of the full-grown cornstalk borer, which should 
be “pinkish white, liberally marked with tiny brown spots.”’ 

July 2—Cultivated rows watered yesterday. 

Applied a light sprinkling of nitrate of soda along rows of 
lettuce seedlings and Brussels sprouts in cold frame. 

Sprinkled home-mixed fertilizer over the rows of asparagus, 
which we have stopped cutting at the end of the seventh week. 


Fertilizer 
4 parts (by weight) poultry manure 
3 “ fine dry earth 
2 acid phosphate 


“e 


The dropping boards in the poultry house are cleaned daily, 
and the above mixture placed in a large hogshead outside, 
which is kept covered. The estimated composition in plant 
food is about: 
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Nitrogen 0.9 per cent. 
Phosphoric acid 4.5 “  “ 
Potash Es aca 


It is a strong manure and should be used in smaller quan- 
tities than other kinds. 

Potatoes sprayed June 14 and 26 with Pyrox solution are free 
from beetles. 

Strawberry plants set out May 5 and 8 are sending out runners 
which will fill spaces between plants. 

Rutabaga turnips sowed June 29 are up. Watered Rows 9-13. 

July 3—Heavy rain in afternoon. 

Transplanted 10 Salamander lettuces sowed June 7, to make 
two more rows in cold frame. 

Set out 22 Stone-Mason cabbage plants (Hutchinson Farm) 
Rows 55 and 65, 2 ft. apart. 

July 4—Cool. 

Placed tar-paper disks about base of cabbage plants set 
out yesterday. 

Bush beans sowed June 27 up. Corn sowed June 28 up. 
Dusted potatoes with Slug-Shot, where blister beetles are eating 
blossom buds just forming; also Brussels sprouts, where a few 
cabbage worms are appearing. 

July 5—Cultivated along rows throughout garden. 

July 6>—Found two more stalk-borers in corn and one European 
like that found July 1. 

Sprayed entire potato plot with Pyrox solution. 
Cultivated between rows with wheel cultivator. 

July 7—Set out 12 Cauliflower plants (Row 56) 2 ft. apart. 
Sowed one-half row Hollow Crown parsnips (a little late), 
Row 31, where early cauliflower failed. 

Sowed one row Yellow-Eye beans between Rows 32 and 33. 

July 8—Watered Rows 2-6, 9-13,-92-96, and cold frame. 
Sunk 33in. flower-pots into soil of old strawberry bed under 
runners at joints to start new plants to fill gaps in new rows. 

July 9—Sowed one row Refugee beans (Row 57). Placed tar- 
paper disks at base of cauliflower plants. 

July 1o—Thermo. 86°. 

July 12—Thermo. go°. 

Dug over the soil with fresh fertilizer of Row 1 where pea- 
vines have been pulled up, and sowed Detroit Dark-Red 
beets, ?in. deep. 

July 13—Thermo. 90°. Humid. 

Corn begins to tassel. Plants from which stalk-borers have 
been removed look ragged but continue to grow and blossom. 
Watered. 

July 14—Thermo. 90°. Humid. 

Cultivated and weeded. 
Harvested first string beans (sowed May 10) for table. 

July 15—Hot and humid with heavy thunder shower in the 
evening. 

Set out two rows Giant Pascal celery, plants 3 in. to 5 in. high 
(C. A. Peirce), set 6 in. apart and not deeper than they stood 
in the bed, the soil pressed firmly about the roots. (Row 36 
where Onions have been harvested and Row 57.) 
Transplanted 9 Brussels sprouts plants (sowed in cold frame 
June 7) to Row 34, 2 ft. apart. 
Yellow-Eye beans sowed July 
and beets for the table. 

July 16—Cultivated most of the garden after the shower of 
yesterday. 

Further tying of staked tomatoes. 
Strawberry plants are sending out runners. 

July 17—Set out one dozen celeriac plants, 6 in. apart (end of 
Row 56 to fill out row of cauliflower). 
Sowed one row White Vienna kohlrabi 
where pea-vines have been pulled up). 


Gathered first endive 


= 


7 up. 


in. deep (Row 11 


tol 
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Sowed } row Purple-top flat turnips, { in. deep (Row 3 when 
lettuce has been harvested). 

Sowed two rows Paris White Cos lettuce or Romaine, } in. 
deep, in cold frame. 

July 18—Beets sowed July 12 up. Muskmelon sowed May 12 

~ in blossom. 

July 19—Thunder shower in late afternoon, much needed by 

~ celery, celeriac, and Brussels sprouts, set out July 15. Some 
of the smallest celery plants had withered in spite of watering 
each morning. It would have been better to water the soil 
in the row, before setting in plants, as well as afterward, or to 
puddle the roots before setting. Puddling consists of plunging 
the roots of each plant into water heavily thickened with soil. 
so that the fine rootlets are encased with mud and protected 
from the drying out due to exposure to the air and dusty soil. 

July 2o—Cultivated the entire garden. Weeded, heavily ferti- 

lized and dug up the soil on the upper edge and beyond in 
Row 7 of strawberries to encourage runners on that side. The 
rest of the bed is to be abandoned after sufficient runners are 
removed to make a new row below Row 13 (set out May 2). 
If these runners are potted now, they may be transplanted 
safely next month and allowed to bear next year the same as 
Row 7. 
Cut for the table the first small Salamander lettuce, sowed in 
cold frame June 7, to make room for other plants to spread 
out. We are still using the Curly lettuce in Row 3, but it is 
past its prime. 

July 21\—Turnips sowed July 17 up. 

The little heads or “sprouts” are forming on the Brussels 
sprouts, sowed in cold frame April 26 and transplanted to 
garden June 4. 

Thinned carrots sowed June 27 and beans sowed July 7 and 9. 

July 22—Kohlrabi sowed July 17 up. 

Weeded beans, carrots, beets. 

Thinned apples, which are overloading some young trees. 
Fingers are quicker than shears in performing the operation. 
All defective fruit is removed, and further “‘all but one from 
any spur,” going over the tree systematically, first as high as 
you can reach from the ground all around, and then from a 
step-ladder for the second zone. 

July 23—Picked off cabbage worms, only two or three, but fully 
grown and ravenous. 

Watered cold-frame lettuce and melon, and turnips and beet 
seedlings in the garden. Romaine, sowed July 17 in cold 
frame, up. Second planting of corn—Golden Bantam—sowed 
May 12, well tasseled. 

Endive, now well blanched and crisp, in its prime. Those 
plants which were first tied, escaped their bonds. A firm tie 
at the tips of the outer leaves brought together, and another 
half way down, so that the plant assumes the shape of a musk- 
melon, seems to hold best. 

July 24—Thunder showers in late afternoon. 

Cut first New Zealand spinach for the table. 

Weeded and cultivated. 

Tied up staked tomatoes. 

The vines have grown very fast and have sent out many side- 
shoots since the first lowest ones were removed. It is certainly 
a task to keep them growing upward, when their nature seems 
to be to sprawl all over the ground. 

Thinned kohlrabi sowed July 17 and turnip sowed July 17. 
Set out one row Giant Pascal celery (Row 39 where onions 
have been harvested). 

July 25—Tied up more endive to blanch. The blanching re- 
quires 10 to 15 days, and the tying should be done when the 
plants are dry. 

Cultivated and weeded. 
Thinned Romaine in cold frame. 
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Dug up old strawberry bed, leaving the upper edge of Row 7— 
a strip 12 in. wide—to send out runners and make a row for 
next year; also, temporarily, a number of plants in Row 8 
which have started strong runners. These runners have been 
potted (as on July 9). 

July 26—Thermo. 52° at 6.30 A.M. 
Watered. 

July 27—Thermo. 50° at 6.30 A.M. Sowed one-half row endive 
(Row 2, where onions have been harvested). 
Watered this row, rows of new seedlings, and cold-frame let- 
tuce. 
Sieva beans in blossom. 
Rutabaga turnips badly infested with plant lice. Dusted 
while moist with dew the under side of leaves with Slug-Shot, 
which covers and chokes the insect. 

July 28—Watered cold frame and small seedlings. 

July 29—Cultivated. 

July 30o—Watered. 
Final thinning of kohlrabi and turnips, leaving plants 4 in. 
apart. 
Dusted cauliflower, cabbage and turnips with Slug-Shot 
against plant lice. 

July 31—Sprayed potatoes with Pyrox solution. 
Weeded. 
Celery and celeriac plants set out July 15, 17, and 24 have 
been watered three times a week, as there has been little rain 
and it is important that they should be kept growing. 
Bough Sweet apples and Early St. Michael pears begin to be 
eatable. 


July is usually the dry month and this one has been fairly 
normal, with a few showers to save vegetation from burning up, 
and yet calling for many hours with the garden hose to keep 
things growing well. 

The time spent in the garden is approximately the same as 
last month—fourteen hours a week. 

As the July account shows, we have had nine different vege- 
tables, three kinds of berries and cherries, while apples, pears 
and blackberries are just coming in. 

Summer is half over. 


GARDEN ACCOUNTS 


Disbursements 








2 dozen Cabbage Plants (var. Stone-Mason)..................20005- $.20 
hen C aaeer PUES oo elves eid came Niwas esas eats 30 
Seeds.... ey ee re Pee ree re Me .50 
$1.00 
Receipts 

Strawberries ELT Ls Sali othe at aaa aOR IONE EE Nv $6.15 
Cherries 19 Oe Ko Se ah eee Rs raterus ay tine erriee agen 1.90 
Raspberries ba asec beds en ow lene ea eres 5.60 
Currants Mabie eee iar er ier nee ec tc 5.95 
Lettuce SiG OUNA eos oa chee hc on ee cee aon 3.65 
Carrots Es so ica a enn odin 6 Ra wine elon 1.45 
Peas MY OUINES oot nS els he SD ge Roem nes 2.85 
Chard NOP Pas etre ern tae was HW bn aueare as 1.45 
String Beans 24 quarts...... Pde oa stats Rr 2.65 
Endive Or es. os ke vl pened oe 35 
Beets WANN ag Be cyst fe di ska deka rear ae re 
Onions 6 De Pet eee Ne ete i uace dae Gotta ete 1.00 
Pree ceases Semtacli © QUANG e oie 6 5 Scere cecewecyeusseey enens .40 
$34.05 

CRB ER S08 iiss UR A Ree Ee Ea REE REE eRe $4.55 
Gifts. ... Suceralacstcon 4 Mibtaswin a Merde Mint aia ul oi area are etala, 2 aid ace e ere es 85 
UI EO oo kiko ar ote Oe Ee AE ha es Can Settee tna 29.25 
$34.65 


(Note: “Own Table” includes canned and preserved for future use, as well as 
consumed during the month.) 














What We Learned When We Built 


By JANE HICKS 


E were hilarious! We were going 

to build! Our contractor, a small- 

town contracter—the species with 
which thousands of us have to deal—told us 
it would cost three thousand dollars. We 
thought we could manage that much. We 
had our lot, lovely in every respect, except 
that it was low in the middle. We had as- 
certained before buying that the low place 
did not hold water, as the soil is sandy and 
drains immediately. Also, we knew that the 
front could be cut down eighteen inches or 
two feet and the dirt graded back to the 
low place where the house was to be, thus 
leveling it, except in the back where the 
gentle southern slope was just right for the 
garden. 

But what we did not know, or think of till 
too late, because we were so pitifully igno- 
rant and also in such hot haste to see things 
on the way, was that that grading should be 
done before the building was started. We 
might have awakened to the fact, if we had 
taken time to let that lot digest, as it were, 
in our minds. But we let the house be built 
first, thus so completely complicating a 
fairly simple matter that it can never be 
done properly. The mule team cannot get 
close enough to the house to drag the dirt 
where it should go; the sewer pipe, which, at 
the edge of the house is exposed owing to 
obstruction by tree roots, 
is in their way and in 
constant danger of being 
trodden on and broken; 
and the dirt cannot be 
dragged to it to cover it, 
so will have to be carried 
by wheelbarrow and held 
by boards or a cement 
wall to prevent its wash- 
ing with every rain down 
into the hollow beneath 
the house. 

So, lesson number one, 
level before building if 
the work is to be done 
anywhere near where the 
house will stand. Don’t, 
as we did, leave all such 
things to the contractor, 
for, if ours knew about 
that grading, he did n’t 
tell us, and as we were 
new in the town, no one 





The built-in sideboard. When first built, 
the chimney protruded three feet into the 
room, entirely blocking the sideboard space. 


who knew felt free to speak of that or of any 
of the mistakes we were making until we 
had learned all about them from that hardest 
of all teachers, experience. 

Probably many persons in reading of that 
first lesson and of some of the other things 
will exclaim, “Why, | thought everyone 
knew that!” 

But we did n’t, and there may be others 
as ignorant as we were. We had read every- 
thing we could get our hands on about build- 
ing and furnishing. We had dozens of pic- 
tures of attractive interiors some point of 
which we were to have. We had read of 
conveniences and beautifiers, but nowhere 
had we read or been told of the homely little 
truths that would have meant such saving, 
not only of money, had we known. 

Then, when the house is started, stay with 
it, that is, if you have the least doubt of the 
understanding and proficiency of your car- 
penters and contractor. One friend, whose 
house is not full of mistakes, tells me that 
either she or her husband were at the build- 
ing every minute that the workmen were. 
They did n’t even eat their meals together. 
Every cent they had and a great many that 
they did n’t have were going into that house, 
and it was not to be filled with expensive 
mistakes if they could help it. They knew 
that it was beyond the imagination of any 

normal brain to foresee 








The problem 1s to grade satisfactorily, now that the house is built. 
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the things that are done 
when a certain type of 
workman is left even for 
an hour! But that leads 
to interiors, which is 
ahead of my story. 

The second lesson we 
learned was about plans. 
Ours had been made with 
dimensions of each room 
marked and only heavy 
lines showing walls. 
So the contractor added 
the rocm lengths, fifteen 
plus fifteen plus six plus 
fourteen—fifty feet. The 
stakes were put for fifty 
feet length, outside meas- 
urement, the founda- 
tions and the sills were 
laid to that measure- 
ment—fifty feet. Then, 
when we started to divide 
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This shows the bad floor-joining due to misplacing the flooring joists. 


off the rooms, he measured from the inside of the front sill 
back fifteen feet for the living-room. Then, the next sill was 
put in. Then, fifteen feet for the dining-room was measured off 
and another sill laid; then six feet allowed for the hall and an- 
other sill put in. What was left was bedroom, and as no allow- 
ance had been made for the width of the sills, the bedroom was 
more than two feet under dimension. In a room where spaces 
have been planned to fit furniture, two feet off is a serious mat- 
ter—to the owner! If one of us had been there when the land 
was staked and the foundations laid, that mistake would have 
been avoided. 

The sills in place, the next thing was the floor joists. We did 
n’t watch that, either, but if we had we would n’t have prevented 
the mistake there, for we did n’t know that, in communicating 
rooms where the floor is to be continuous with no door or door- 
sills, the floor joists should be laid in the same direction. We did 
n’t learn that lesson until the top floors were being laid. The 
boards of the living-room ran east and west, those of the dining- 
room north and south, the peculiar joining coming under an 
arch. Raging like the heathen was of no avail—the joists had 
been laid in opposite directions and the flooring had to cross 
them, in spite of the sub-flooring. Of course, we could have put 
on another floor, but the contractor’s estimate of three thousand 
had been reached so long before this that we were considering 
picking up nails to save. 

Then, after the floor joists, came the studding (the two by fours 
that support the walls). Don’t even turn your back while this is 
being done if your house, like ours, has been planned to fit your 
furniture. Stand, plan and rule in hand, and be sure about the 
placing of the doors and windows. It seems that studding “‘be- 
longs to come” every sixteen inches. It had come that way in 
all the houses our men had built so must come that way in ours. 
Therefore, no matter what the plans read, it was put every six- 
teen inches or arranged so that every door and window would 
come in the exact centre of its particular wall space, with the 
result that I’ve had to do without my corner china closet in the 
dining-room, and in my bedroom, the beds have to be pushed 
tight against the wall and tight together so the sleeping-porch 
doors will open—this defect being also partly due to that missing 
two feet in the room. | feel as if, at the end of every paragraph, 
I should put in bold type, ‘Stay at the building!” 

Fireplaces caused no end of trouble, for the brick- 


layers started work with only a hazy idea of where f 
the chimneys were to be. When, one evening, we cot 
arrived to see how things were getting on, we found tc < 


the chimney that was to take care of both living- 
room and dining-room fireplaces was flush with the 
wall in the living-room where there was lots of space, i 
and stuck out three feet into the dining-room, ob- 
structing entirely the wall space where the built-in 
sideboard was to be. That chimney, of course, had 


The crowded condition of beds due to miscalculation tn dimension. 


to be torn out entirely; the bricklayers were on another piece of 
work, which had to be finished before they could come back to 
ours. When they did come back, it was found that one ingredi- 
ent of the mortar had given out and had to be sent for to Savan- 
nah, a hundred or so miles off. Oh, stay on the job! 

But even staying on the job did not suffice with the plasterers, 
who taught us several valuable lessons. Ours were not the 
first sand-plaster walls in the town, but the first that were not to 
be painted or calcimined; hence, the first on which an even color 
was necessary. Patches and joinings and smears and many 
tones had never mattered before; so the work was started the 
way such work had always been started. That way was first to 
put up a platform slightly smaller than the room. Standing on 
this, the plasterer would plaster the ceiling and the side wall two 
feet down. Then he’d either “knock off for the day” or else 
take down his platform and carry it to the next room, then mix 
more plaster and go back and do a little more on one or two 
walls, not necessarily finishing one wall. By that time the two 
feet at the top had begun to set or the second mixing of plaster 
was different in tone from the first so that the joinings showed in 
jagged lines and patches. When we spoke of it, we were assured 
that they would dry evenly, no patches or joinings showing. 
In our ignorance, we took his word for it. By the time those 
first walls were dry the top flooring had been laid so that re- 
plastering was out of the question. The smears and patches 
and joinings on those walls admonish us constantly; the next 
time, see to it that a complete wall is done at one time and with 
one mixing of plaster; permit no joinings either lengthwise or 
crosswise except at angles. 

Unless your materials are “A-1,” it would pay to watch the 
flooring as it goes down, being sure that the best pieces go in the 
“best rooms” and that mismanufactures are cut off or turned 
underneath. 

Watch closely such things as built-in sideboards, mantelpieces 
and so on, if your ideas are definite, even if you've furnished 
photogrz aphs or working drawings for them. My sideboard 
was the prize convenience of my house, the top part having 
doors into the kitchen as well as into the dining-room. Those 
in the kitchen were directly over the sink, se that dishes could be 
washed and put in place convenient for the next table-setting. 
One thing the carpenter did was to take the trouble 
to saw holes out of the back boards of the central 
space so that the pipes and the backs of the spigots 
came through to the dining-room side. That was 
Te the pity of it: they seemed to have really tried, 


any seemed to have gone to so much trouble, to do 

~ things wrong 

Ww lhe head carpenter worked himself nearly to 
death on a mantelpiece, making it fancy, when 


my hobby is plain ones. He stood back and told 
me proudly he’d done it all (Continued on page 520) 











The Garden Experience of a Business Woman 


The Author's Actual Experience 1 


t Making a Garden On a City Lot 


By BERNICE ELLIOTT 


ble alli iia A AWE LOLI (LN fi 


HE “‘Scoffer Club” of the family laughed when we began 

to talk flower garden last February before the snow was 

off the ground. Their jeers did not trouble me, however. 
We had the space and we were going to have a real, old-fashioned 
garden. I had always dreamed of such a garden, ‘“‘a garden 
where lavender grew amid stately hollyhocks, foxgloves, and 
rue,” but | had never planted anything more poetic than nastur- 
tiums. 
Realizing that time was an important elerient in gardening, 
we began our plans at once. From the public library | obtained 
an armful of gardening books. Some of them contained beautiful 
colored plates of old English gardens planned and managed by 
women alone. These gave inspiration and bolstered up my 
courage to succeed. The practical information obtained from 
them on designing and on planting was of really incalculable 
value. When I had read and digested those sections of the books 
which seemed to apply most nearly to our garden requirements 
| found that | could talk fairly intelligently on hotbeds, hardy 
annuals and formal vs. informal garden arrangement. 

Much as an architect designs a new house by combining in- 
teresting features of different types of architecture, | evolved an 
original garden plan from models set forth in the garden books. 
[hat night, when | put my dream on paper, graph paper 
which had been brought from the office, even the “‘Scoffer Club” 
showed a mild interest by crowding up to the bare dining- 





table and offering unsolicited suggestions for its improvement. 
As the garage would hide our garden from the house to a 
large extent, the garden was not made symmetrical, but was 


arranged with regard to the general effect. For instance, the 
fountain, instead of being placed in the centre of the grass plot, 
was put on a line with the entrance and walk leading from the 
house. In this way one of the garden’s most charming assets 
was not lost from a distance. Any woman may well take into 
consideration the limitations of the lot in designing her garden. 
As it was planned, the garage did not detract from the effect. 
Being of an unoffensive brown, it offered a good background for 
the morning-glory vines which we trained upon it. 

When we went out to look at our garden spot | was disap- 
pointed, although | knew exactly what to expect. A piece of 
ground 8o x 50 feet, uneven, with piles of old bricks, surrounded 
by an ugly board fence which needed propping in places made 
anything but a pleasing sight, and | felt my spirits drop about 
50 degrees. Not so my fellow gardener. He was all enthusiasm, 
explaining that the bricks could be used to fill in the gaps be- 
tween the bottom of the fence and the ground level. Then with 
one sweep of his hand | saw a level garden, and if the sky had n’t 
been leaden and my feet cold from standing, | could almost have 
imagined plants already growing there. 

By early March the garden was leveled and fixed just as we 
had planned. Three laborers working for a half day made short 
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work of this. A neighbor was glad to furnish us with stable 
manure for fertilizing, and the beds were measured and manured. 
We tried to have all the corners rounded to give a more unstud- 
ied effect and prettier vistas. 

A hotbed was constructed in the upper yard, not in the gar- 
den proper, and by the fifteenth of March the seeds were planted. 
The bed was 10 x 10 feet. This size was chosen because we 
happened to have a 10 x 10-foot window frame. A smaller 
window would have served as well. The hotbed was made by 
setting up a row of building tiles in a square 10 x 10 feet, and 
banking up with earth. A strip of wood around the top held the 
window frame. About six inches of dirt was dug out and filled 
in with fresh stable manure. On top of this was placed about 
four inches of rich, heated earth. The glass frame was then 
placed in position and left for a few days to allow the first rank 
heat to pass off. When the heat had subsided to 90 degrees we 
planted the seeds. The temperature of the bed was kept uniform 
by means of a thermometer placed inside. On bright, sunny 
days it was often necessary to prop up the glass or the little 
plants would have been too warm. 

The hotbed was an unqualified success. The seeds came up 
so fast we were almost startled. They had been planted close 
together and so needed thinning, but this was accomplished 
chiefly by transplanting, so none of the plants were wasted. 

As it was a cold spring, our outdoor planting was delayed 
until nearly the first of May. The sweet peas were planted 
across the back of the flower garden to furnish a screen for the 
prosaic vegetables which had been accorded a fair space next 
the back fence. We did n’t plant the peas in trenches as friends 
advised, but simply planted about an inch apart, an inch below 
the surface. They were given liquid manure about once a week 
and, when they started, grew rapidly in the sandy soil. | have 
never seen more, or finer blossoms than were obtained from our 
vines. Along the fences we planted wild cucumber, morning- 
glories, and scarlet runners because of their rapid growing 
qualities. After the transplanting had been done, other seeds 
were planted: poppies, candytuft, bachelor buttons and the 
ever handy nasturtium. Pansies, as 
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As our garden was made up of separate units according to 
the most approved landscape gardening theories, we had many 
beds to consider. We furnished each rounding bed with one 
or two strong plants which were nearly ready to bloom. Early 
iris brightened some corners, while daisies, annual larkspur and 
sweet alyssum kept the garden cheerful before they were fol- 
lowed by lady’s-slippers, verbenas and other faithful bloomers. 
Of course we made mistakes. Some very tall plants got in 
where low ones should have been, but, on the whole, the results 
were satisfactory. We had continuous bloom from spring until 
frost. Each month the colors changed. At first the garden 
seemed a blaze of yellow, which changed in July, with sweet 
peas, gladioli, phlox, zinnias, verbenas, and so on, to pink, and 
in late fall white predominated. The elephant ears and castor 
beans which had also been started in the hotbed helped to hide 
the back garden and the fence. Cosmos and golden glow also 
did their part in this. As we had started Canterbury bells and 
foxgloves for our second-year garden, these thriving plants were 
placed in inconspicuous places in the wall-beds. One long bed 
was given over entirely to roses and larkspurs. Petunias bor- 
dered all the walks but the eastern, where dwarf nasturtiums 
held sway. We were fortunate in having three small trees on 
the lot. A graceful mulberry cast an afternoon shade on the 
fountain and furnished a splendid setting for the garden swing. 
A little elm interfered not at all in one wall-bed, while on the 
opposite side, a sumach made a perfect woodsy nook for our 
pansy-bed. The dirt paths were rolled smooth, but the lawn 
was planted with quick-growing grass-seed. 

Last, our fountain was installed. A circle 10 feet in diameter 
was marked off as indicated on our working-plan. This was dug 
about one foot deep. Water-pipe was extended from the garage 
in a trench only six inches in depth, thus saving labor and help- 
ing to take the chill off the water which was used later for 
watering the flowers, taps being taken off at intervals. The 
upright pipe was set in place in the centre of the circle dug out 
for the fountain. Small stones and pieces of brick which had 
come from the garden leveling were raked into the fountain 

opening, broken up, and added to three 





well as gladioli, roses, and some few 
other plants, were purchased from the 
market or dealers, and of course friends 
donated no inconsiderable number of 


veget ables 


bags of sand and five bags of cement, 
purchased in the builder’s supply yards 
near by at a cost of $5.75. This was 
mixed into a concrete and shaped into a 





= circle with the aid of a strip of tin. 





plants which we could not otherwise 
have had in our first-year garden. No 


old-fashioned garden is complete with- rose 


— 


bed 


The proportions were two parts sand, 
four parts stone, and one part cement. 





out zinnias, clove pinks, forget-me-nots, 


For the smooth finish put on afterward, 





hollyhocks and mint. 


but for the real foundation we depended 
upon our little plants of the hotbed. 
The transplanting was a_ lengthy 
process but not without its pleasure. 
When shall | forget the blue of the sky 
and the clean smell of the earth as we 
put the healthy little plants from the 
hotbed into their permanent places? 
My first transplanting was almost fatal. 
| had made the holes too deep and the 
plants, unable to reach for nourishment, 
wilted. | attempted to revive them with 


We had all these ye \ 
and many more through kind donations, g; XH used. 





one part cement, and one part sand were 
Irregular gray stones, which were 
were obtained without cost, from waste 
cuttings on curb-stone, were then ce- 
mented together to form a mound 
around the centre pipe. The entire 
supply of piping came from a building- 
wreckers’ yard and cost only $3. 

The summer-house was made from 
- pieces of old telephone poles and strips 
of lath and, built by ourselves, cost very 
little. The garden furniture, consisted 
of a Mission settee, a lawn swing and a 
swing couch. The first two were painted 








the sprinkling can, but when water was a one night after dinner, with the remain- 
poured in, the poor things disappeared e der of a left-over can of white paint. 
immediately, seemingly bound straight | ee = Unused Mission furniture makes ideal 








for China. q 


iaiih garden furniture because of its simple 





“What a gardener!” laughed the Scof- 
fers. But | did n’t make that mistake 








lines and substantial construction. The 
cost of the entire garden might be es- 
timated as follows:— 





again. 

An important factor was the proper 
arrangement in the beds. We wanted the 
the taller plants at the back, and we 
wanted all the beds to bloom continuous- 
ly. This required many hours of study. 





vmmer house 











Plan of the garden. 





Fountain (including some other items)... . $10.65 

Ss ha ns ce ce eae wee ee 1.90 

( ara ge Rises ded Gls. | 6 on oss. cs sncmnrens 10.00 
Labor and incidentals... ...<0sp0<ce5s5 20.00 

Total $42.15 


(Continued on page 522) 








A Studied Coolness 





By ETHEL R. PEYSER 


HE basis of sani- 
tation in the 


SPT BENE os ST ge Se ADS 10 SAB 








home is refriger- 
ation—it keeps our 


COutes eueRe CANNER Wg: - , 
Sea SRNR BES is) is non-porous, non-od- 
orous, smooth, non- 
warping, non-rusting, 


hard and non-crazing 








food fit to eat. Con- 
sequently, our very 
beings are dependent 
on the ebb and flow 
of the air in the ice- 
chest, which is the crux 
of the problem of re- 
frigeration. 

The purchaser of a 
refrigerator must, 
above all things else, 
be interested. She 
must care to know the 
fine points of her re- 
frigerator, the work- 
manship and construc- 
tion; she must even 
know the names of the 
many manufacturers in 
order to make an in- 
intelligent selection. 
Fancy a woman not 
knowing the name of 
her car! Yet there are 
many who do know a 
Ford from a_ Rolls- 
Royce but who could 
n’t for the life of them 
tell you whether they 
had a Jones or a 
Smith refrigerator in 
their own homes. We 
will go together into the simplicities of buying the best sort of 
refrigerator to maintain the best sort of health in the best sort 
of home. 

Smooth—this is the key to the best refrigerator. Seamless— 
this is the result of the desire 
for smoothness. The best 
refrigerator, the air of which 
is in constant motion, cannot 
carry off odors if there are 
seams which can trap matter 
which will decay. Therefore, 
the linings must be in one 
piece, made of material which 
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4 Pets ba ee 
Warts 
-_ SA > 
Porcelain Enamel 
# 1-Lining (One Piece) 
2 = 2-Dead Air Space 
3 3-Inside Wood Lining 
4 4-Black Waterproof Paper 
6° 5-Woolfelt Paper 
7 6-Flaxinum Insulation 
g 7-Flaxinum Insulation 


8-Woolfelt Paper 
9-Black Waterproof Paper 


Jo 9 
10-Outside Wood Case 


Perfect insulation and seamless linings are two require- 
ments for the refrigerator. 
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The circulation of air in the first-class refrigerator is the first requirement for keeping foods 
in condition to be eaten. 
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(falling into little hair- 
like network of cracks). 
The best thing for this 
lining is the vitreous 
porcelain burnt in in 
many layers on a met- 
al backing, all in one 
piece. 

“No seams” is not the 
same as “seamless,” 
for seams can be de- 
lightfully covered up 
only to appear in time 
in all their taking and 
holding peril. 

The doors must be 
in one piece—screwless, 
jointless, smooth—and 
the joints -and locks 
must be infallible, for 
a refrigerator that does 
not close tightly and 
easily will be an ex- 
pense in its consump- 
tion of ice. 

Many enamels are 
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the most reliable mak- 
ers and you will be safe. 

Shelves and partitions are best made of smooth, heavily 
tinned wire mesh. This permits of the freest air circulation 
and odorlessness, and can be easily washed. 

Don’t be fooled by the salesman who says, “All the interior 
parts, Madam, can easily be taken out daily to be cleaned.” 
All the parts should not come out every day: it is entirely too 
much trouble, and all these extra fripperies often sell a device 
which has nothing else to sell it. 

The air circulation starts in the ice-chamber. Therefore, as 
the cold air descends, the ice-chamber must be on the top, and 
preferably on one side, so that the cold air will fall down through 
the refrigerator and will rise up as it is heated by coming in 
contact with the natural temperature of the food, and fall as it 
reaches the ice-realm and continue its merry-go-round indefi- 
nitely. 

In some of the very best makes, the partition between the 
ice-chamber and the rest of the food compartment is made of 
slats; in others, holes are used to permit the passage of air. 
In most of the best makes, too, the ice-chamber is of a galvanized 
metal, lock-jointed and without seams or sharp edges. 

We come to a blind alley, in the matter of insulation, because 
a refrigerator may be all that we have spoken of and yet be of 
no avail if its insulation be imperfect. The insulation is really 
the stuffing between the walls, floor and top of the casing which 
keeps out the warm outside air and keeps in the cold inside 
air. Some of the best refrigerators are so well insulated that 
they maintain a minimum temperature in buffet cars even 
though they are backed up against steam-pipes and reaching up 
to a sun baked roof! One would rarely make a more exacting 
test. 
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After much experiment it 
has been found that a good 
refrigerator must have at least 
from six to nine layers of insu- 
lation with at least one air- 
space further to prevent egress 
and exit of unwanted warm 
air, the air between these 
layers helping as a retaining 
blanket. Many things are 
used as insulating material 
such as pebbled cork, mineral 
wool, asbestos, flax products, 
patented fabrications and a 
combination of these. 

The drain-pipe is often the 
fly in the ointment. This 
must be so constructed as to 
beeasily cleaned. No maid or 
man will trouble to clean it 
if it is not a simple matter to 
get at, and you will have 
languishing in your home a 
breed of bacteria, pasturing 
but not pasteurized. This 
pipe must be of smooth mate- 
rial to carry off waste from 
the cleanest ice, all odors and 
warm gases in the sewage, or 
it will collect disease in abun- 
dance. To this end, there 
should be in its construction a water-sealed trap which must 
also be of the finest material and workmanship and easily 
cleaned. The drain-pipe and trap must be made in one piece, 
as the simpler the construction the easier it is to clean and, 
therefore, the more sanitary. 
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General Summary. 


A refrigerator must 

1. Maintain a temperature never higher than 50 degrees— 
the best maintain an average temperature between 44 and 
50 degrees. . 

2. It must maintain a pure atmosphere so that butter does 
not take on the characteristics of the onion. 

3. Be so free from moisture that matches stored in it will 
strike readily, and salt keep granular. 

4. Be smooth and easily cleaned. 

5. Have air in such activity that a towel will dry inside more 
rapidly than outside. 

6. Have perfect drainage. 

7. Have a porcelain-lined provision chamber—seamless and 
smooth. 

8. Use a minimum of ice. 

9. Be built for economy, not for esthetics. 


Having all this one must know how to use the refrigerator to 
advantage. One must be as good a refrigeratorist as motorist. 
Never keep anything in your ice compartment but ice. It 
must be in solitary confinement to last. Keep the ice-chamber 
full: this will save ice-bills and insure steady circulation of air 





Shelving should resemble a grid, and should be of heavily tinned wire 
mesh, 
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Leonard system of circulation and refrigeration. 
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and wholesome food-stuffs. 
Keep the doors closed always 
or you will waste ice. When 
your supply of ice is gone, take 
everything out of the refrig- 
erator, rinse it, refill with ice 
and close the door for at least 
six hours, and before blaming 
your refrigerator look to your 
own shortcomings. 

Refrigerators come in many 
sizes and are also made to 
order. The inside is more im- 
portant than the outside, 
which is best made of hard- 
wood or porcelain. The hinges 
and general hardware must 
be of the very best. 

If the ice-box is placed 
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put in the back of the ice- 
chest which will obviate the 
ice-man’s inroads upon your 
kitchen. Water coils are 
often put in the ice-chamber 
and attached to the water- 
system to give a steady sup- 
ply of cold water for drinking 
purposes. 

Buy the best, which often 
costs the most. Learn how to 
treat it, and it will be the cheapest intheend. The housewife 
is a sanitary engineer. 

With this point of view the home becomes a place of in- 
terest, where the woman is not only uplifted by scientific proce- 
dures, but uplifts and guards the health of a home and there- 
fore of the state. 

We have often spoken of ice-boxes in the ordinary round of 
speech, thinking that the ice-box and the refrigerator were syn- 
onomous. They are not; so in ordering a refrigerator it is well 
not to ask for an ice-box! The difference is simple but definite. 
The ice-box is a cooling case where the food and the ice occupy 
the same compartment. They are often seen in small shops 
where the sarsparilla bottles nestle close to the block of ice. 
They have their good points when 
only one thing has to be kept cool 
or one type of thing, but for the 
home where the articles are many 
and the babies important and the 
digestion the base of happiness, the 
ice-box, unless of the best grade, 
is rather risky and also expensive 
in its ice consumption. 

The traveling ice-boxes for motor- 
ing are convenient, in some instances 
the ice is housed in a partitioned 
compartment and in some cases it is 
not, yet for “short rations” these 
coolers are useful and effective. 

Often we have heard women and 
their husbands say, ‘We will buy a 
cheap refrigerator; it will do as well 
as any other.” Yet these very 
people would n’t say that about their 
car or sewing-machine or anything 
else. In no other line is it so nec- 
essary to make an investment as in 
the refrigerator, because you are 
establishing a health insurance 
which is always worth the differ- 
ence between a cheap and high 
grade article. 
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A perfect drainpipe and 

trap in the refrigerator is 

necessary for the perfect 
sanitation of the home. 











Furnishing the Guest-Room With Leftovers 


By GRACE FOERTH HUNGER 








HEN we lived ina No. 00 sandpaper, one 
five-room apart- pint wood alcohol, one 
ment in the city, package of pumice stone (a 


a guest-room was out of 
the question, but when we 
moved into our own new 
six-room cottage in the 
country, the added room 
made what in all the years 
of married life | had cher- 
ished and desired, a suit- 
able room where we could 
put our visitors, a_ real 
honest-to-goodness guest- 
room. But expenditures 
for the new house and 
furnishings elsewhere 
therein were considerable, 
and depletion of our bank 
account thereby absolutely 




















precluded any additional & 
outlay for equipping and 
decorating the guest-room. 
was a case of using literally what was left. 
glomerate mixture it was, too! 

| was terribly discouraged. It seemed as if every piece of 
furniture talked out loud and called the others names. There 
was, for instance, a little drop-leaf golden-oak desk which | had 
sentimentally held on to since way back in my girlhood days and 
which simply rebelled against being put beside a Vernis Martin 
bedside table, another remnant of one of our old households. 
Then there was a fumed-oak chiffonier that fairly screamed at 
the idea of being in the same room with a kitchen chair even 
though of nice lines. A wicker armchair (porch variety) and a 
waste-basket were also included in the potpourri. Besides there 
was an iron bed. 

I very much wanted painted bedroom furniture. | just love 
painted things in the guest-room. And if we could afford it, I'd 
have the walls done over too; | hate that gray paper. 

The thought of painted furniture stayed. Suddenly came the 
big idea. 1I’d paint the things myself! 

| began immediately to plan. | would take a real plunge with 
my colors, as | at once resolved. People never seem to feel safe 
in getting away from the grays and blues in painted furniture, 
but | ventured into a less explored territory. 

| decided on green for one color—a nice, cheerful pea green, 
with quite a bit of white with it, however, to relieve the monotony 
and also to remove any possible bilious effect of too much green. 
The bed could stay white, although it would have to be done over; 
and the chiffonier—that would also be white. | didn’t like that 
carved headpiece on top of it, though. That could be ripped off 
and then it would simply be a chest of drawers. Also, to carry 
out the general design, | would have to get something to sub- 
stitute for those ugly tarnished brass handles on the drawers. 

After further study | decided to touch up 
the green here and there with some black to 
hold it down, as it were. 

The salesman was somewhat confused at 
my request for such an unusual assortment of 
colors. First, he did not have the exact 
shade of green | wanted so we started to ex- 
periment. Finally, by mixing a stock green 
enamel with white enamel in certain propor- 
tions we got the exact shade | had decided | 
must have. I went away from that store 


In fitting this room, therefore, it 
And a messy, con- 
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very good quality essen- 
tial), several brushes, one 
quart flat white paint, one 
half pint black enamel, 
and two pints best quality 
white enamel. One pint 
of the white enamel was 
used to make the special 
green already mentioned. 

We moved all the guest- 
room assortment of furni- 
ture into the basement. 
Then everything had to be 
scrubbed with hot soda- 
water and soap, rinsed and 
dried thoroughly—all this 
to facilitate removal of the 
varnish by means of sand- 
paper and wood alcohol. 
This process was the most trying of all. It was a long-drawn-out 
job, and my spirits were a bit drooping before it was all over, but 
they perked up wonderfully when | started putting on the flat 
white. The paint-store man recommended two coats of flat- 
white, but to make a good job I made it three. A day had to be 
allowed for each coat. | did this painting with bold even strokes 
of the brush so there would be no lumpy effect. When the last 
flat white coat was dry | sandpapered everything. 

The things were now ready for their first coat of enamel. 
And what a thrill | got at sight of the first coat of green on the 
two chairs, the table, the desk and the waste-basket! I almost 
hated to pumice the things the next day when this first coat of 
green enamel was dry. Then quickly followed the next and last 
coat of greenenamel. 1 was now ready to trim these things with 
the black enamel. A black border on top of the wicker waste- 
basket, for instance, the same along the top and side edges and 
arms of the wicker armchair, and just a few suggestions of black, 
ringlets | should call them, on the legs of the desk chair (which 
formerly did kitchen duty) made the things stand right out and 
demand attention. A few touches of black here and there on the 
desk and table added the necessary contrast and variety; and the 
rusty old desk drawer handles were made quite beautiful when 
painted black. The bed and chest of drawers (chiffonier without 
the headpiece) were wonderfully brightened with several coats of 
fresh white enamel. To complete the rejuvenation of the old 
chiffonier, moreover, | removed the ugly brass handles and sub- 
stituted brass knobs that | got from the five- and ten-cert store. 
But to give an added touch to the chest of drawers | enameled 
these knobs green. 

Well, when these things got back to their places in the little 
guest-room, the result was all | could have wished. Above the 
chest of drawers | hung a lovely gilt-framed oval mirror, which 
seemed just to fit the space. | alsohung upa 
few Japanese prints and a_ black-and-white 
charcoal drawing to relieve the bareness of the 
the walls. For the floor, | bought an in- 
expensive gray grass rug with a green border. 

There is one large window in our guest- 
room for which | made a pair of cheesecloth, 
hand-hemstitched curtains, the cost of which, 
of course, proved quite small at twenty-five 
cents a yard. After considerable shopping 
| found just the kind of cretonne for the 
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with the following purchases: four sheets 


over-draperies—a gray (Continued on page 522) 
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A Valsparred Laundry is soap-and-water proof— 


ALSPAR is proof against hot and cold water, water thick with strong soap 
or washing powder. Itis the varnish that won’t turn white under any cir- 
cumstances, any conditions. 


Besides Valsparring the laundry floor, go over the whole washing machine 
with this tough, durable coating of protection. 





Then, Valspar the woodwork throughout the laundry —even the clothes 


The Famous basket will be better for a coat of Valspar. 
Valspar » 4 i , . 
Boiling Water Test There is nothing like Valspar for general household use. In the kitchen, 


pantry, bathroom, dining-room, hall or porch— wherever water, weather or 
wear must be reckoned with — Valspar is the varnish to use. 


Anything that’s worth varnishing is worth Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Phas Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World— Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 


yy werth BZOc W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 















VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
Special Offer 
For your dealer’s name and 15c in stamps, we will send you 
a 35c sample can of Valspar — enough to finish a small table or 
chair. Fill out the coupon. 


VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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N those fortunate estates 
and home grounds 
where the landscape 

artist has been able to work out 

his dreams, unhampered by 
lack of funds or an uncongen- 
ial climate, the most beautiful 
display of all the year takes 
place during those weeks of 
late spring or early summer 
when the azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons send out their flam- 
ing petals in masses that attract 
the attention of all observers. 

No other shrubs have such great 

possibilities of decorating the 

landscape as have these mem- 
bers of the great heath family. 

Their beauty has long been 

recognized by the landscape 

gardeners, and in every exten- 
sive planting where the climate 
permits, they are largely used. 

The azaleas and the rhodo- 
dendrons belong to two very 
distinct groups within their 
family limits. The former lose 
their leaves in winter and are 
able to endure situations in 
bright sunshine much _ better 
than the latter. But the 
rhododendrons are the most 
distinctive representatives of 
of the broad-leafed evergreens, 
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holding their splendid decorative foliage throughout the winter 
season; and largely because of this they require a certain amount 
of shade in order that they may survive successfully. This 
difference in natural requirements is well shown in the places 





where these two groups of 
plants grow, wild. The 
azaleas are likely to occupy 
great areas of lowlands or 
highlands where they are 
fully exposed to the sun 
and where their brilliant 
blossoms may seem to cover 
the landscape with a sheet 
of flame, as is the case with 
our own rhodoras during 
the later weeks of May. 
The rhododendrons, how- 
ever, are denizens of what 
Stevenson loved to call the 
“under woods” where the 
sparse shade of trees above 
protects the leaves from the 
bright sunshine throughout 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons 








the year. It is recognized by 
gardeners that the time when 
such protection is most greatly 
needed is during the weeks of 
early spring before the frost 
has been drawn from the 
ground. At this time the 
March sun is warming up, and 
if the large leaves are exposed 
to its rays the moisture is 
withdrawn and there is no op- 
portunity for it to be replaced 
from the sap in the frozen 
roots; consequently the plant 
is liable to be killed. 

These facts indicate the nat- 
ural places on the home grounds 
for the planting of these shrubs. 
The azaleas may be placed in 
clumps fully exposed to sun- 
shine, while the rhododendrons 
should be given northern ex- 
posure near buildings or walls 
or beneath the shade of trees. 
The latter are excellent for 
northern exposure near the 
house, while the former will do 
very well in similar situations 
on southern exposures. Many 
people seem to think that be- 
cause of the relationship be- 
tween these two groups the 
azaleas require the same shade 
conditions as the rhododen- 


drons, but this is a mistake as the experienced gardener knows. 
Few of our native shrubs show so great a diversity in their 
ability to grow in varying soils as does the familiar rhodora of 


the eastern states. 
by Emerson. It is a low 
shrub, on the branches of 
which the large rose-colored 
flowers appear before the 
leaves, thus giving an un- 
usual and striking effect. 
It is easily transplanted 
from the wild, and tolerates 
decided variation in soil 
and situation. Conse- 
quently, it may be put in 
low, boggy levels or on 
higher and drier slopes. 
Plants are quoted in the 
catalogues at fifty cents 
each. 

We have other wild aza- 
leas which will furnish a 
long (Continued on page 524) 





This is the beautiful blossom made famous 
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“*Betsy, where did you get this adorable wicker furniture?”’ 


‘*Perfectly simple, Ann. 
two coats of Cream color Vitralite Enamel. 


harmonizes 


with everything!”’ 


Whether the furnishings be elaborate or 
simple, there is not a home that can not be 
made more charming and livable through the 
use of Vitralite, the Long Life Enamel, in one 
of the new Tints. 

It is surprising how even a single chair or 
table, with a coat or two of the desired Tint 
of Vitralite, will make more attractive and 
brighten up a whole room. Vitralite lends 
character and refinement to any interior. 


So smoothly does Vitralite flow on, that 
laps and brush marks are not seen on its 
chaste, glaze-like surface. And its long- 
lasting durability seemingly belies its delicate 
and fragile appearance. 


Vitralite is universally used. On furniture 
and odd jobs about the home it fulfills a 
general household need, and throughout en- 
tire buildings of the better class it is used by 
master painters who produce the finest work. 


This is our o/d wicker furniture. 


It is specified by the Country’s foremost 
architects. 

Vitralite is made in White and the fol- 
lowing beautiful Tints: Ivory, Cream, Gray, 
Leaf Green and Chinese Blue; shades that 
are entirely different from the ordinary 
‘‘painty,’’ dauby and heavy enamel colors; 
each an authoritative Tint of exquisite beauty, 
combined with rugged durability. 


Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 


Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada:23 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 


&U Hoor varnish: vitralite Gnamer: Gffecta flulo Finishes MisceManeous Varnishes Gnamels Sains. Fillers Gte, 
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I simply gave it 
See how lovely it fits in and 
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How the Architect Can Help You 


EOPLE who build without an archi- 
tect, are divided into three classes: 
the folks who think they can’t af- 
ford an architect, those who fear him, 
and those who think they can do very well 
without an architect. Of the three groups 
perhaps the third is most in need of a fer- 
vent ‘Heaven help them!’—those suf- 
ficient-unto-themselves fellows who crown 
wooded knolls and accent corner lots with 
masses of brick, stucco, stone and timber, 
that all but cry out in their dumb rebel- 
lion of mass, design, combination of ma- 
terials, crudities in paint and brazen hard- 
ware. Honest and 
dishonest American 
dollars are piled up 
every year in hideous 
monuments to peo- 
ple who know “what 
they want” so well 
that they have no 
need to consult that 
kindliest of artists— 
the architect. 

Every now and 
then we come across 
one of these monu- 
ments. They blare - 
out at us, offend us, 
and many times they 
positively nag us. 
Have n’t you seen a 
house that made you 
absolutely willing to 
sell your birthright 
for the chance to 
tear off its hideously tiled or verdant roof, 
to chop off its awkward dormers breaking 
through the roof like so many threatening 
tumors, to hide its prominent sleeping- 
porch where the neighbors might not de- 
sire it, but where it would get the morning 
sun, to carve off its distorting bay win- 
dows, to paint it a clean, simple white, 
to modify its heavily patterned blinds and 
shutters, to cut up its French windows in- 
to the many little panes which mellow the 
face of a house, to turn it toward the west 
wind, to pull it nearer the road, or push it 
back from a noisy thoroughfare and give 
it its rightful seclusion and peace, to soften 
it here with a vine, there with a snuggly 
hedge, to lower it, or raise it, with a stately 
elm? 

Perhaps a kind Providence allows these 
grotesque masses to stimulate our desires 
and imagination. But on every self-suf- 
ficient millionaire be it for building such 
mere piles of money one on top of the other 
and calling them a house, when if he had 
only allowed his money and his taste and 
his pride to be guided and aided by his 
best adviser, the architect, he might have 
had something rich and costly but human 
and livable. And he need not have lost 
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By HARPER HANNAH 


any of his individuality—at least, not the 
part that was worth preserving or showing 
to the world at large! 

There the architects stand ready to 
catch and distinguish the best and most 
lasting of us and to create for us a dwell- 
ing place that shall be to all our fellows 
something infinitely more than a mere 
shelter. 

Yet year after year, these same mon- 
strosities flourish in brick, in stucco, in 
stone, in wood—stumbling-blocks in the 
way of humanity. They stand as much 
and as surely a menace to right thinking 
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A house without character—the type a sad might build without the assistance of an architect. 


and right living as a degenerate or nar- 
row life! They pollute and stunt the lives 
about them. What can be the existence 
of families reared under the roof of such 
glaring and unsightly piles? Can it hold 
anything of simplicity or genuineness or 
beauty? 

Then there is the class who feel sure 
that they can’t afford an architect. May- 
be they are building only a small camp, a 
modest house, a suburban cottage—or may- 
be they are about to make the big effort 
of their lives to get a really pretentious 
house in which to put their home. They 
have little: ready money, and they have 
accumulated this by the bitterest and 
most consistent saving. It would seem 
sheer folly to spend part of it on an archi- 
tect, when that very amount might mean 
that they had or did not have a porch, a 
well-equipped pantry, or the long-desired 
fireplace. But just here the client is 
wrong. The architect can save him a good 
percentage on the cost of his work. This 
has been proved over and over again. 
The average person about to build knows 
little or nothing of the value of materials, 
of labor, of how best to let a contract to 
advantage, or how to carry on the super- 
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intendence of the work in order to save 
both time and money. Someone says, 
“But if my architect saves me a substan- 
tial percentage on the cost of my building, 
wherein do | gain if | have to turn about 
and pay him six per cent of the cost of my 
house?” Granted you do have to pay him 
six per cent of the cost of your house, how 
about the quality of the house? It has a 
value that can hardly be reckoned in dol- 
lars and cents. If you have had faith in 
your architect (and it is no use to give 
yourself over to him if you have not), he 
has achieved for you a house, a camp, 
a mansion, a cot- 

tage, which you and 

your contractors 

never could have 

built, work as you 

might. Bysympathy, 

by knowledge and 

by constant super- 

vision and interest, 

he has saved a little 

here for you, more 

: there, and spread it 

& where it will live the 
best. The architect 

feels his problem as 
* a whole. He sees the 
as i » completed mass and 
that picture includes 


——- . for him the smallest 


<<) and least important 


detail. In this way 
your expense is pro- 
portioned, is shifted 
to advantage here, or checked at some 
other point, so that finally you have saved 
and in that saving have not lost, but 
gained mightily. 

So the architect takes over the care and 
responsibility of your problem. He is as 
comforting as a spiritual adviser in whom 
we have confided our faults and short- 
comings, our resolutionsandambitions, and 
on whom we now depend to make these 
right before the world and our own hearts. 

Finally we come to that most humor- 
ous of the three groups—the folks who 
fear architects. 

A dear old lady once said to me, ‘Oh, 
| very much admire and respect these 
architect men, in the same way | admire 
and respect the stars, the great pictures of 
the world, the old composers, but my dear, 
how would a humble person like me ever 
dare to consult an architect on the little 
problems | have? I might only need a 
different fireplace or a kitchen with more 
sun. Imagine me approaching one of 
these learned gentleman!’ They are 
learned gentlemen and right there lies one 
of the deepest reasons for their simplicity 
and open-mindedness. A thing does not 
have to involve thousands of dollars or be 
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Told again on the occasion of ‘‘The Gift Shop 
of Fifth Avenue’’ entering its new shop on 
the south-west corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-ninth Street, diagonally across from 


HOPS, as they grow large, 
often lose in their growing, 
the personality which has been 
responsible for their first success. 


So the story of Ovington’s and 


‘of its new home is told here to 


show to you something of the 
spirit that pervades the place; to 
display, if we can, the personality 
which has been undisturbed by 
growth—the unique character 
which makes Ovington’s so out- 
standing. 


Seventy-five years ago, Oving- 
ton’s was neither large nor famous. 
It was a young shop in those 
days—back when Polk was 
President, but it displayed, 
even then, the same two 
characteristics through 
which it has grown and 
grown. 


First— charming things 
at sound values 
In those days money was 
dear and goods were cheap, 
and the housewives of the 
day were thrifty. 


the Union League Club. 


And had Ovington’s been 
founded upon any other than the 
principle of substantial values, it 
would, then, have withered be- 
fore it bloomed. 

But wither it did not. Grow it 
did. And the judgment of what 
was charming and unique, com- 
bined with judgment of good 
values, has made it grow and 
grow throughout the years. 

Always, too, it was a friendly 
little shop—a shop where no 
haughty attendants urged its 


patrons to buy; a shop where 
hostesses of three generations 
felt free to come, to compare and 
to consider. 


The shop grows: 
The spirit remains unchanged 


Ovington’s has greatly grown 
since 1846. Now it is in its new 
home—its home for many years 
to come. Its offerings are more 
varied, more distinctive than ever. 


Today, distinctive lamps and 
shades, odd furniture, sturdy 
Sheffield and mirrors of good 





The new shop—Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 


line and above all, the 
smartest of gifts may be 
had—as well as the fine 
china and glassware. 


But the spirit of friendli- 
ness, of unobtrusive wel- 
come and help is still here. 
The old, old idea of good 
values, good taste and good 
choice is with us yet. 


You are always welcome 
at 438 Fifth Avenue. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 


Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 
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highly detailed to command their inter- 
est, their respect. | have seen them rescue 
and carry home from miles away, an old 
pumpkin pine board, an old chair, a satchel 
full of old bricks, or an old, weather- 
beaten gate or pilaster; because to them, 
these cast off things were full of simple, 
sturdy splendor. Did any one of them 
represent money or pomp? No. But the 
old chair, the 
gate, the board, 
they kept near 
them; they 
warmed and 
cheered them 
with their fine 
faith in the sim- 
ple and the basic, 
until even an in- 
experienced 
client must needs 
admit the old 


relics did con- 
tain something of 
beauty. 


I know of an 
architect who 
was asked to de- 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Would any of us hesitate to approach 
such a kindly artist with the fact that we 
want a house but we have only $7000 or 
$10,000 to start on? 

Perhaps one of the most efficient and 
likeable traits of these architect men is 
their sense of humor, because, as someone 
says, ‘“‘Nothing in the world opens the eyes 
of the mind like humor. It opens the 





sign a small me- 
morial bridge. 
He spent hour 
on hour (and for 
which, by the 
way, his com- 
mission charge 
was entirely non- 
compensate) on 
the lettering for 
the inscription. 
He seemed, day 
after day, to be 
fired with a burn- 
ing eagerness to do something fine and 
worthy of that young aviator who had 
so gladly flung his life torch into the 
struggle. Is this the architect to whom 
you would fear to say, “My house 
does not please me. The living-room 
does not live and the mass of the 
house jars on me each time | come up 
the drive’? Surely not. He would gladly 
and efficiently give you his best. And 
there would be no suggestion either 
that he was condescending to help you. 
Your dissatisfaction would be his “prob- 
lem’ for the time, and he would finally 
give you something living and pleasant. 

| remember a young author friend of 
mine. He wanted some sort of a “stout 
cabin that would not show from the road.” 
He tried his own hand at design, but the 
plan did n’t seem to be “‘stout;” it did n’t 
fit together “‘worth a cent.” So he put on 
a “do-or-die” mood and sought out an 
architect. He told me he had expected a 
good cabin, but that he had never dreamed 
how it could be made to grow and bloom 
under a master hand. That was some 
years ago; the cabin has been built and 
lived in and is a joy and blessing. It is as 
practical in design and construction as it 
is right. 
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variety and of such absolute importance 
to his client. A client is often like a child 
recovering from the measles or the chick- 
en-pox. He is fretful and uneasy and 
irritable—not all of them to be sure, but a 
whole lot of them—too many. And the 
architect must not exactly keep the client 
amused, but he must be sure the client 
never feels neglected. And “Fate can 
never kick us 
down while we 
keep our sense of 
humor.”’ And so 
the architect 
holds on to his 
sense of humor 
tightly enough to 
help him over- 
come such dif- 
ficulties as 
strikes, lack of 
labor, shortage 
of material, in- 
ferior quality in 
both labor and 
materials, the 
delay in landing 
it on the job, 
the results of 
bad weather, 
rain, frost and 
snow. He must 
use his sense of 
humor, too, in 
handling his men 
from his head 








A house showing character in design. 


eyes of the mind and it opens the eyes of 
the heart—it warms the blood.” The 
same writer adds, “Fate can never kick 
us down while we keep our sense of 
humor.” 

If any one needs to have the eye of 
his mind open, it is the architect. He 
may come into his office any morning in 
January or August, in May or October, 
feeling his best, that all is well with the 
world, only to be met with such mind- 
closing announcements as—“‘Mr. H 
has telephoned in he thinks he should 
have five bedrooms on his second floor in- 
stead of three.”” Or it may be, “Mrs. B— 
feels she would prefer to have a real bay 
window on the south side of her house. 
They are so decorative.’ Again it may be, 
“The City of W—— neglected to connect 
the Prims’ house with the City Water 
Supply. The Prims have no water to get 
breakfast.”” Or “Mrs. D has decided 
she does n’t like her floors stained dark. 
Can’t she change her mind and have them 
light before the painters put on any more 
coats?” Right here the architect’s sense of 
humor opens the eyes of his mind and his 
heart and ‘“‘warms his blood.” It lets him 
look calmly and understandingly and con- 
structively on these complaints of such 








draughtsman 
down to his of- 
fice boy: from 
his chief General 
Contractor on 
the job, to the 
man who helps to dig the connection 
for gas and water connection. Every 
day, day in and day out, twelve months 
of the year his sense of humor must be 
on duty—within reach for any emergency. 

And the best part of all this is that these 
architects, these artists, these men who 
can create for us homes that grow better 
as they go on, these same men have n’t an 
idea they are blessed with a sense of 
humor! That’s the most delightful thing 
about it—and them. | once asked one 
about an architect’s sense of humor and 
he replied, ‘‘He has n’t any—none of us 
have. We have everything else but a 
sense of humor.” This proved it infallibly 
for me. And now abideth faith, hope and 
an everlasting sense of humor—but the 
greatest of these is an everlasting sense of 
humor! 

So whether it is bumptiousness or timid- 
ity or a false belief inthe matter of ex- 
pense, let us get over it. Let us seek out 
and be guided by these artists who can so 
ably and willing help us in the small and 
the great problems of our homes. To have 
a house dignified and simple and lasting, is 
to create in our lives an inspiring and 
saving influence which shall radiate daily 
far, far beyond our own hearth fires. 
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Residence D. H. Murphy, Hartford, Conn. (Equipped with Lunken Windows.) Cortlandt F. Luce, Architect. 


LUNKEN’WINDOWS are different 


And provide a list of Lunken advantages with the good appearance not equaled by any other type of window. 
For the Residence, Hospital, Hotel, Apartment Building 





NY degree of ventilation from 

a mere crack top and bottom 

to the full 100% opening— Disap- 

pearing Sash, which does not 

extend into the room, nor stand 

out in the wind, nor interfere with 
screens or draperies. 

Full length, flat, metal frame 
copper screens which disappear 
into the box head for winter storage, 
and secured against deterioration 
or damage, but instantly accessible 
—eliminating annual expense of 
screen removal and replacements. 
Copper weather-stripped, Zero- 
tight when closed. Saves heat, 
excludes dirt and dust. 

LUNKEN WINDOWS easily installed in any type of 
new building, their construction admits of any desired 
inside or outside trim or decoration. 


LUNKEN WINDOWS in any building are a real com- 
mercial asset and will bring you a better return inrentorsale. 





























Delivered from factory complete— 
glazed, fitted, screened, hung, weather- 
stripped, tested and guaranteed—ready 
to set in wall. Manufactured from the 
highest grade of materials procurable. 


Our Architectural and Engineering 





























INS TALEA TT ON Lunken windows can be installed in all types of wall Departments are at your service. Grant 





construction without structural di lty. This cut shows Pe i 5 
Lunken Windows in brick and frame conuivadiion with ie seek 7 Beppe poet in the us the privilege of sending detailed 
box head. information. Write today. 
4051 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HAT a fortunate thing it is for us 

who live today that we were born 

into this comfortable time when 
so much of the ingenuity of man is intent 
upon making living easier. We hear our 
gran’dads tell about the frozen pump, the 
four-mile walk to school, the wood to cut, 
the stoves to tend, and all the other many 
rugged hardships of the home life only few 
years back. Such a preponderant pro- 
portion of their time was taken up in doing 
routine things laboriously. We, nowa- 
days, have our lives crowded with many 
other interests, objects and enjoyments. 
And have you stopped to realize that in 
large measure it only is because this daily 
work of living has been simplified so that 
it does not waste the precious hours so 
woefully? We have saved time for doing 
more. That’s all. 

Our furnaces have put an end to stove 
tending. Our plumbing has freed us from 
the pump and bucket. Electric light has 
saved the time spent formerly in fixing 
lamps. The vacuum cleaner makes a gift 
to us of hours that used to be devoted to 
the broom. The electric clothes-washer 
and ironing-machine return a day each 
week of someone’s time. The dish-washer 
turns three hard, daily jobs into a single, 
simple operation. And so it goes. 

Our homes are full today of labor-sav- 
ers, time conservers, health protectors 
that have made a different world for us in 
many ways. The detail work of routine 
living that so occupied the days of former 
generations has been shortened for us by 
the use of tools and better planning, so 





It is a fine thing to have the tea-wagon 

wired. Then you can take it anywhere, 

plug into any baseboard outlet and use 
the teakettle, grill, toaster and lamp. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


Your Furniture Electrified 


By EARL FE. WHITEHORNE 





It has ever been a problem how to connect 
small cooking appliances that are used so 
conveniently on the dining-table. You 
may want percolator, grill and waffle-iron 
or toaster or little lamps all at the same 


time. The best way is to wire the table. 


that we are gainers by so many hours each 
week. We have accomplished all that 
they did in so far as actual achieved re- 
sults are concerned. For we have lived. 
We have kept house. And we have found 
ourselves so many extra hours to live more 
broadly and more fully if we wish. 

Old folk may claim that these small 
personal hardships helped to build up 
sturdy character. But after all, the pity 
of it is that in each home that is not fitted 
with these modern labor-savers, very 
many hours of time, so many hours of op- 
portunity should be lost just because the 
hand work is so slow. If it is right to buy 
the meal instead of grinding your own 
corn—if it is right to use an automobile 
instead’ of going more slowly with a horse 
—then it is right to use all these electrical 
things that save labor and time in house- 
keeping day after day. 

True, it is good for any one to work with 
his hands. But it is better yet to work 
with hands and brain coérdinated so that 
good work and good time is not thrown 
away needlessly. For remember, usually 
work is not done just for itself alone but 
rather to accomplish a result, and this 
should not be lost sight of. 

And | believe that it is largely the reali- 
zation of this very simple, satisfying, sane 
philosophy of household living that has 
turned the thoughts of men and women 
to many big and little things that save a 
minute here, a stooping-over there, a few 
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less things for hands to do in other places. 
Kitchen sinks and drain-boards are be- 
ing made higher now because it is easier 
for the women who use them. Cooking 
ranges are being built for greater comfort, 
with the ovens up where you can look in- 
side without crouching down. Ironing- 
boards are adjustable to the comfortable 
height. Sanitary garbage cans, with lids 
that open when the foot presses a lever 
at the front, are being made. Dust-pans 
now have handles so that broken glass 
may be swept up without stooping down. 
And here comes another interesting in- 
novation, a further refinement in elec- 
trical equipment—the electrifying of fur- 
niture. 

The idea of fitting the furniture itself 
with electrical outlets for connecting up 
appliances was a natural development. 
On the serving-table in the dining-room, 
for instance, we may wish to use several 
appliances at the same time. The per- 
colator, the grill and the waffle iron may 
all be busy as breakfast starts and must be 
plugged in. If there is a receptacle with 
three-plug capacity in the baseboard be- 
side the serving-table, all well and good. 
But if there is but room for one plug in the 
baseboard, or the receptacle be located 
some distance from the serving-table, 
then it is inconvenient or impossible to use 
appliances as freely as you wish. The 
ideal arrangement is to have that serving- 
table wired so that one cord only may con- 
nect the table to the baseboard and the 
table itself provide three or four outlets 
for connecting appliances. It is a great 
convenience. 

The same thing applies to the tea- 
wagon. It is wheeled about and often 
used where there is no fixed outlet handy, 
and, at best, only one. Yet, you may 
want to connect a light, a teakettle and a 
toaster. This is a difficult situation. It 
means that you must either use long cords 
to reach outlets at different points or take 
the tea-wagon where there are facilities 
—unless your tea-wagon is wired. If so, 
one cord connects the wagon and the 
wagon has its own receptacles to which 
the different appliances are attached. It 
is the easier way. And the same thing 
applies to the dining-table. 

In the bedroom are two other pieces of 
furniture that can profitably be electrically 
equipped in the same way. The bed and 
the bureau are seldom comfortably sup- 
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The rocking copper tub 
is practically indestructable 
and sanitary in every sense 


of the word. 



































No need to fasten the 
Coffield to the floor—per- 
fect balance keeps it from 
creeping when inoperation. 
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ISN’T THIS YOUR PROBLEM? 


“Which washer will save me the most money, not only in just a few 
wash-days, but in ten years of use?” 

Real saving comes from long, uninterrupted service. Real content 
comes from utter confidence that your washer will always work faith- 
fully, and the knowledge that your washing will be done exactly as 
you want it. 

Your washer must have these properties whether you, or a servant, 
or a day laundress,do the work. This is simply household efficiency, 
which will be clearly shown in decreased household and clothing 
expenses. ‘ 

You will find your problem solved in the satisfied smiles of thousands 
of users of the Coffield Electric Washer. An answer a hundred 


times more convincing than any we could put in print. 


Your local Coffield Dealer—the “‘Washday Smile Shop”— 
will be mighty pleased to give you any information 
you may desire. Let us send his name. 


THE COFFIELD WASHER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
“Producers of Washday Smiles” For Seventeen Years. 
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plied with enough outlets. Beside the 
bed we usually find one receptacle in the 
baseboard or perhaps a duplex, but this is 
far from being adequate, for at the bed- 
side we use a reading-lamp, a heat-pad, a 
grill and percolator for the bedside break- 
fast, and at times perhaps may want to 
connect a radiant heater, a fan, a violet- 
ray machine, a vibrator or an immersion 
heater. And it can all be done quite 
easily if there is one cord to connect to the 
baseboard and if the bed has, say, four 


outlets of its own to which the various: 


appliances may be attached. And why 
not have a comfortable reading-lamp-in- 
stalled upon the headboards of the bed so 
that the light comes from above just as it 
should? 

At the bureau or the dressing-table, 
there is the same opportunity to make 
more comfortable the use of the appliances 
that are wanted there. Two small brack- 
et lights may be permanently installed on 
either side of the mirror, and receptacles 
provided in the dresser itself to connect 
curling-iron, vibrator, hair-waver, hair- 
dryer or electric fan. The bureau itself 
has its one cord to plug into the base- 
board. 

Equipping the furniture this way does 
two things. It provides an adequate 
number of outlets at these points so that 
there is an end to taking out lamps from 
a lighting fixture to connect some ap- 
pliance, and it is no longer necessary to 
wait until one appliance is through before 
another can go to work, when you really 
need them both at once. There is this 
feature. Then there is the other element 
of convenience in the fact that these out- 
lets are high up off the floor and require 
no stooping to plug in, or reaching under 
or behind some piece of furniture to find 
the receptacle in the baseboard. For the 
man who lays out the wiring of any house 
may do it right for his own use, but an- 
other tenant, with other furniture, may 
find that many of the needed outlets are 
most inconveniently located for him, be- 
cause his heavy furniture is differently 
placed. 

The matter of stooping is just one of 
those little things that makes for com- 
fort, for minute saving, for easy living ina 
house. Nobody knows 
how many timesa 
woman may bend over 
in a day to connect 
various electrical ap- 
pliances in a house 
where all the outlets 
are low down, and 
many in out-of-the-way 
positions. And if the 
bed is wired, the fan in 
the window may be 
turned off on a hot sum- 
mer night without get- 
ting up. The light may 
be turned on or off, or 
the radiant heater, by 
simply reaching the 
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The dressing-table needs good light and 
outlets for many different appliances— 
vibrator, curling-iron, hair-drver, hair- 
waver and fan and it may be conven- 
zent to connect the vacuum cleaner there. 


hand down to the side bar of the bed- 
stead. Little comforts, little easier ways 
like these bring a touch of luxury and 
should be enjoyed wherever they can. 
The light in the kitchen closet, in the 
kitchen cabinet, in the refrigerator and 
in the coat closet, controlled by an auto- 
matic switch that turns it on as you open 
the door, is the same kind of a trouble 
saver that is worth its cost continually. 

Electrically equipped furniture is more 
than an idea. It is here on the market. 
Already manufacturers are experimenting 
with these electrified beds, bureaus, side- 
boards and serving-tables. They see that 
this refinement offers a new way to bring 
more comfort and more simple, easy living 
into our homes. Before long we shall se- 
lect the bed and the sideboard that has 
this feature, just as we look for good 
springs and commodious drawers today. 
We shall be wiring our other old furniture, 
which can be done no less successfully. 
It is the better way, and we shall want to 
follow it. 
















Electrify the bedstead and you have a reading-lamp perfectly positioned for good light; 
also outlets for heat-pad, fan, cooking bedside breakfasts, vibrator, immersion heater, 
radiator or any other appliance that might be needed. 
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At first thought the wiring of handsome 
furniture and the permanent installation 
of receptacles on a polished dining-table, 
or of a reading-lamp upon an artistic bed- 
stead, strikes some people unfavorably. 
The idea is new. They have never seen 
it. It sounds as though it would be de- 
facing a thing of beauty to allow a work- 
man to attack it with his tools. But you 
have only to see a piece of wired furniture 
to realize how appropriate, how sensible, 
how practical and how pleasing it is. 
These pictures themselves show how small 
a space the fittings occupy, though in 
these drawings the electrical feature is 
made purposely conspicuous. 

The electrifying of furniture will natu- 
rally be done at the time of manufacture. 
The setting in of these receptacles will be 
no more of a trick than the attachment of 
the casters or the handles on a bureau. 
The wiring will be hidden away out of 
sight. But the result will be complete 
facility for the enjoyment of every modern 
electrical convenience that anyone may 
desire to use beside that piece of furniture. 

The first wired bedsteads I ever saw 
were those especially designed and manu- 
factured for the Hotel Pennsylvania, in 
New York. They are handsome, grace- 
ful and most artistic pieces of furniture, 
very dainty in their outline and orna- 
mentation. In the centre of the head- 
board of each bed is installed a reading- 
lamp, small, unobtrusive, simple, with a 
comfortably cclored glass shade to throw 
the light onto your book and a short chain 
hanging down ready to pull when your 
eyes begin to get too heavy for the page. 
It is certainly more convenient than a 
lamp upon a bedside table, for it throws 
its light upon the book, no matter how 
you lie. It looks as though it belongs 
upon the bed. So it does. 

And the final gain is more than just the 
fact that outlets are convenient to your 
hand for connecting an appliance when 
you are in bed or sitting by the tea-wagon 
or dressing-table. Actually wired 
furniture increases the scope of the 
installation by multiplying the 
number of outlets available for 
use. It gives you added recepta- 
cles that otherwise could only be 
provided by calling in the electri- 
cal contractor and having more 
wires run through the walls, and 
more fittings placed in the base- 
board. 

Furniture should be wired and 
ready to enjoy electrically as well 
as in other ways. Ask for 
electrified furniture here- 
after when you buy. 

The many fine designs, 
and the unusually artistic 
adaptations of electric fix- 
tures to modern furniture, 
will prove a revelation to 
those who feel that electri- 
fied furniture would be con- 
venient but unattractive. 
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‘She HOOVER 


It Beats —as it Sweeps — as it Cleans 
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Rarely does an indisputably ; sili investment yield so high a divi- 
dend, over as long a term of years, as an investment in a Hoover 
for your home. For this efficient cleaner actually returns its 
full cost every twelve months through the savings it effects. It 
pays this 100% annual dividend by reducing your present 
carpet-cleaning expense, by lowering the cost of household help, 
by cleanin ings dustlessly that less laundering of curtains is re- 


quired, by bettering the family health through fostering greater 
sanitation, and by very materially prolonging the life of your valuable 
rugs. Only The Hoover gently beats out all nap-wearing, embedded 


grit,as it electrically sweeps and suction cleans. Jnvest ina Hoover. 


Write for booklet {How to Judge an Electric Cleaner; and names of Author- 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


Tus Hoover Suction Swzeren Company, Facronits AT NonrH CANTON, O10, AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this— gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 
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Get Ho n Hot Water i 
as Easily as Light | 











Hot Water! Instantly! 
get it for every use with the simplest heater 


TEAMING hot water for any purpose at any time. Steaming hot water in unlimited quantities 
at the mere turning of a faucet. Steaming hot water from a heater of constant dependability. 
It has 77 less parts. 

Hoffman hot water is quick, sure, inexpensive. It’s “right on the dot— water, HOT!” It’s ready 
for any daily task or emergency. 

Hoffman hot water is controlled by the faucets in your home. Faucets open; gas turned on and 
steaming water flows. Faucets closed; gas turned off. You pay to heat the water you actually use. 
You do not pay to keep it hot. 

A lifetime of dependable hot water service is contained in every Hoffman. And every Hoffman is 
generously guaranteed. Full information should be yours. You can get it by sending the coupon. 
Please send it now. 





[ For Every Home | 
which has Gas 


The Hoffman Heater Company 
1341 Oberlin Ave. Lorain, Ohio 


Branches in all important centers 


The Hoffman Heater Co. is an independent organization, not 
affiliated with any other heater company, paying no royalties. 


JIOFFMAN means~ 
Instant Hot Water 
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THE HOFFMAN HEATER COMPANY 

1341 Oberlin Ave., Lorain, Ohio 

Please send me your Hot Water Service book and information about the 
Hoffman Instantaneous Automatic Gas Water Heater. 
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The reading of advertisements and of the booklets and bro- 
chures which many of our advertisers offer will add greatly 
to your pleasure as well as to your store of knowledge 


wey of the books have found a permanent place in 
our public libraries—for they have been prepared 
carefully, written by experts, and are a distinct contribution 
| to the literature on home-building. 


| 


} 
| 
| 





It will well repay you to read the advertising of today—as well as its literature. 
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Natural Environment in Land- 
scape-Gardening 
(Continued from page 480) 


the trees, around the stepping-stones and in 
every nook and corner. The larger, luxuri- 
antly spreading native ferns, the brakes, the 
Osmundas—cinnamomea and the wonderful 
regalis—are encouraged to spread and flourish; 
and the giant but graceful and feathery ostrich 
fern (strutheopteris) although an importation, 
has perennially established the sturdy root- 
stocks from which spring its tall and stately 
crowns. 

In the middle of the pool, which is edged by 
stepping-stones, a tiny fountain dances and 
sparkles in the sunlight, supplying an overflow 
which is piped down an incline to feed a smaller, 
less artificial bit of water, to which a continua- 
tion of the stepping-stones and picturesque 
rough stone steps lead us. Around this tiny 
pocket of water are thickly planted irises, both 
wild and cultivated—German, Orientalis, and 
the queenly Japanese; wild shrubs are massed 
just beyond, and tiny plants that love to grow 
with their feet in the water, flourish and in- 
crease. Various feathery wild ferns afford a 
cool background, cedars and junipers accen- 
tuate shade, and just beyond, the spreading 
branches of the pines cast deep shadows on 
the needle-carpeted ground, and from them 
the hot sun distils a spicy fragrance, inde- 
scribable but delightful. 

The picturesque rocky ledges add much to 
the general attractiveness of the southern ex- 
posure, the rugged, massive outlines supplying 
a note impossible otherwise to obtain. Little 
has been attempted of artificial planting about 
them, as the richness of the natural vegetation 
makes this not only unnecessary but undesir- 
able. Barberries, cedars, junipers, pines and 
softening fringes of ferns and the more incon- 
spicuous growths find here congenial conditions 
of soil and environment, and flourish and in- 
crease so luxuriantly as to make a bit of careful 
forestry the only necessity. 

In planning, planting, and carrying out the 
desired landscape gardening upon grounds en- 
riched by the assets of picturesque surround- 
ings and luxuriant natural vegetation, it is 
particularly interesting, if one has leisure, taste, 
and ability, to proceed upon the lines adopted 
upon the Lowell estate. After the very suc- 
cessful architectural results obtained by plan- 
ning and building a house, not only beautiful 
in itself, but remarkably adapted to, and con- 
genial with its picturesque surroundings, and 
after the main clearing, planting, and arrang- 
ing, the general scheme was carried out slowly, 
as taste and opportunity dictated. A bit of 
clearing and leveling here, a little supple- 
mentary planting there, a shady nook beauti- 
fied and made available as a resting-place, a 
far-off view opened—all is being accomplished 
by degrees, as horizons of desire broaden, and 
convictions as to the ultimate whole become 
definite and sure. 
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More Than 100 New Plans 


or 
Small Homes at Low Cost 


A remarkable book and home planning service for 
people with limited incomes who want architectur- 
ally well planned homes and economical to build. 












A group of architects spent more 
than a year in preparing this book 
of plans to assist you in building 
a better small home at lower cost. 





A Gulf Coast Home 


No matter where you live, you will find plans in 
this book suitable to your needs, your climatic con- 
ditions and the home building materials you prefer. 


This book offers you the latest facts 
and plans available by home build- 
ing authorities. Use this book to 
save your home building dollars. 

















Aeroplane Bungalow 


The plans in this book show the very latest ideas 
in modern home designing consistent with good 
h For ple,the Aeroplane Bungalow 














There are so many types of home plans in this book 
it offers you the widest possible variety for select- 
g a design to fit your needs as well as your purse. 





Half Timber Treatment 
A feature of this plan is the use of stock materials: 
short lengths of lumber go back into the construc- 
tion of the house. This means building economy. 
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Please Use This Coupon 


Order either trom the Southern Pine Association, New 

leans, La., or the Architects’ Small House Bureau of 
Minnesota, Inc., 1200 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis. 
I enclose $2.50 for which please send me a 
copy of the book, “How to Plan, Finance 
















(Please print name and address) 


HB. 





If Not Satisfied. 


Your Money Back 

















A new unusual home building book and plan service. Prepa 
who want modest homes at modest cost, arch 


red 
itecturally fy 


especially for home builders 


k, of more 





than 100 plans and the service was originated an 
dorsed by The American I f Arch 


Service Bureau of Minnesota, Inc., and en 


is 
y The Architects’ Small House 
oO! 





F YOU want to build a small, well-planned home from three to six 

rooms in size—if you want a plan that eliminates waste, lowers build- 

ing costs, and makes your home building dollars buy full value—if 
you want to select this kind of a plan from more than 100 of the latest 
designs by recognized practicing architects—if in addition you want 
50,000 words straight-from-the-shoulder dealing with facts, figures and 
present day home building ideas—then you certainly want this new 
book, ‘‘How to Plan, Finance and Build Your Home.”’ 


What This Book Contains—Where To Secure It—What It Offers You 


HIS book measures 11x16 inches, 
By real more than 150 pages and is 
one of the largest books on home building 
ever published. 


It gives complete floor plans, elevations, dimen- 
sions and full description of many types and kinds 
of small homes in various materials, lumber, brick, 
stucco and hollow tile, adaptable to all sections of 
the United States There are Dutch Colonial 
homes, English Cottage types, Gulf Coast homes, 
California Bungalows, New England Colonial styles, 
Aeroplane and Unit homes, Spanish Mission and 
‘many others. 


Your dream home is in this book if your tastes 
are not too unusual. 


The book includes a wealth of practical informa- 
tion on many subjects, such as, ‘‘It Is Cheaper to 
Build Than Pay Rent,’’ ‘‘Selecting the Site,” 


“‘How to Finance,’’ ‘“Taking Bids,** ‘‘Letting 
Contracts,” ‘‘The Painting,’’ ‘“The Plumbing,”’ 
“‘The Heating for Your Home,”’ ‘‘Planting Your 
Home Grounds,’’ ‘*Good Taste and Savings,”’ 
‘*Bad Taste and Waste,’’ ‘‘How to Lower Home 
Building Costs,’’ ‘“The Furnishing for Your Home”’ 
**Kitchen Planning,’’ and other subjects of vital 
importance to home builders. 


The book was edited, prepared and compiled by 
The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of 
Minnesota, Inc., for The Southern Pine Association. 


This Bureau is a group of recognized practicing 
architects who in addition to their regular practice 
have devised a co-operative plan of study and pro- 
duction of reliable small home plans and complete 
home building service, ready to use, at low cost. 


This service is limited to six rooms. It is offered 
as a means of insuring small home builders reliable 
plans, architecturally correct in design, sound in 
construction and economical to build. 


The book and service may be secured direct from either The Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau of Minnesota, Inc., or The Southern Pine Association. The 
book is sold for $2.50, prepaid. The service includes complete Working Draw- 


and Build Your Home.” ings, Details, Specifications, Quantity Surveys, Forms of Agreement —ready-to-use, 

at prices ranging from $17.50 to $32.50, depending upon the size of the home. 
eas scsicshinninctniaeonirtsanecidodsaniansibasen 
Add 88.0 THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU 


OF MINNESOTA, INC. 
1200 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Some_ representa- 
tive homes where 
Jewett Refrigera- 
tors are used: 


Arthur Curtiss James 
Vincent Astor 
L. C. Tiffa: 
E. J. M 
8. Reading Gestren 
Guernse 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Mrs. L. Z. Leiter 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 
Wm. Fahnestock 
Mrs. W. L. McKee 
Samuel Mather 
Mrs. R. H. Townsend 
George Eastman 
John D. Rockefeller 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 
William . 
Sir Mortimer B. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
New Yo 
Sen. W. A. Clark 
Joseph Leiter 
Ww 
Charles M. Schwa 
J. Ogden Armour, 
A. J. Lichtstern 
Mrs. John Hay 
John Borden 
Payne Whitney 
‘Wm. V. Kelley 











Newport, kK. I. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. jf 
ny | 
Cold Spring Harbor fj 
. Mars 
Pasadena, Calif. 
ew York |} 
Curran | 
East Norwich, L. I. 


New Yor 


Katonah, N. Y. 
Bristol, R. I. 
leveland, O. 
Washington }} 
Rochester, N. Y. 
R. Coe 

Oyster oe, 8.5. 
‘ontreal 

r 
New York 
ashington 
New York 
Lake Forest, II. 
Glencoe, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
anhasset, L. I. 
Lake Forest, Ill. 





Write for this book 


There is a reason why milk, 


butter and meat should be 
kept on the lowest shelf of 
the refrigerator; doyouknow 
it?) This and other points 
concerning the use and care 
of a refrigerator are contain- 
ed in our illustrated booklet. 
May we send it to you? 
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The Jewett—in 
addition to its one 
piece, inch thick, 
seamless china 
crock lining—pro- 
vides a perfect sys- 
tem of cold, dry air 
circulation to 
gee preserve 
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Section of wall con. 
struction showing 
insulation. 





Silent Sentinel of Health 


N ALL ordinary refrigerators, metal linings are used 

in the ice compartment—which is actually the hard- 
est place to keep clean. Every woman realizes the diff- 
culty of keeping metal linings absolutely sanitary and 
consequently appreciates the practical beauty of the 
seamless, snowy white porcelain lining (of both ice 
and food compartments), found only in the Jewett. 


features of the Jewett Refrig- 
erator. When almost every 
notable mansion, fine hotel 
and well-managed club selects 
the Jewett, its superiority 
must be unquestioned. 


This china crock without 
crack, crevice or joint, assures 
absolute cleanliness, a most 
essential feature to proper 
preservation of food, and is 
but one of the many exclusive 


Some very interesting material on this sub- 
ject may be obtained by addressing us. 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR CO.,128Chandler St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Established 1849 
Associated with The Canadian Jewett Refrigerator Co., Ltd., Bridgeburg, Canada. 


BWET'T 


SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATORS 
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“Where There Are Bowers 
of Roses”’ 


(Continued from page 481) 


climbers, not to trim too severely the lower 
branches if one wishes the lower part of the 
vines to blossom. Topping the vines will force 
the sap back into the main stalks and force 
more flowers on the lower branches. The 
heavy pruning should be done in the fall, and 
one should plan just what shape and size one 
wishes the bushes to grow and prune accord- 
ingly. 

Roses have two bad enemies to combat— 
mildew and aphis. Mildew will form on bushes 
that are set in the shade, and removal of the 
plants to a sunny exposure will sometimes 
remedy the trouble. A spray of sulphur solu- 
tion or dusting with sulphur, two or three 
times at intervals of a week or ten days will 
usually kill the mildew. To kill aphis, nico- 
tine preparations as a dust or liquid spray are 
very effective. 

Roses do better when they are reset every 
three or four years. They can be transplanted 
in a‘new location or taken up and reset in the 
same ground if new earth has been well worked 
in, 

A rose garden should be planned so that one 
can be out among the bushes and enjoy them. 
Plenty of space should be allowed between 
each bush, to give one the opportunity of work- 
ing around the plants without being torn or 
scratched by the thorns. The general ap- 
pearance of the garden will be improved if 
care is taken to snip off all withered blossoms 
as soon as they appear and to wash off the 
foliage of the bushes when it becomes dusty. 
Many insects can also be washed off the plants 
with a strong spray from the garden hose. 
However, great care should be exercised not to 
sprinkle roses in hot sunshine, for it will spoil 
the flowers and injure the plants. Sprinkling 
should be done in the early morning or at even- 
ing time. 

A garden of roses can be made charming in 
many ways. First, by the arrangement of the 
beds or garden plots, which can be formal in 
character—edged with prim little boxwood 
hedges, which make an attractive border for 
graveled walks among the roses; or informal— 
irregular-shaped beds set with a riotous growth 
of roses that lead one into bypaths where 
there are bowers of roses over summer-houses, 
trellises and frames. 

Second comes color which plays such a 
wonderful part in the rose garden. A mass of 
color—every hue and shade, jumbled together 
—is most fascinating. If one doubts this, one 
has only to visit a commercial rose garden, 
set by rose-growers, and see an acre or two of 
ground dotted with crimson, pale pink, white, 
yellow, and all.the various tints that make it 
a veritable oriental tapestry. Contrast of 
colors adds greatly to the charm of each hue, 
for deepest crimson seems more velvety 
matched with pale yellow, and salmon pink 
seems more vivid beside purest white. 

On the other hand, a garden set with roses 
of each separate color in separate beds is pleas- 
ing to the eye, and this arrangement is a 
popular one—pink roses of all shades in one 
plot, crimson and red in another space and 
white and yellow in another bed. 

Third comes the individual and unique ways 
of decorating the garden-hedges, rose trees, 
trellises, pergolas, summer-houses, archways 
and bankings covered with vines. 
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The Character of the House You Build 


As you build you are known in your com- 
munity and most people build but once in a 
lifetime. 


Your house, whether it is to be a home for 
your family, or a business investment based 
upon the increase in realty values, or both, will 
undeniably express your taste and judgment. 
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AMERICAN MAGNESIA PRODUCTS CQ. CHICAGO 





A Kragstone Stucco exterior will add to 
its attractive design, general good appearance, 
and property value. 

KraGsTONE is a decidedly distinctive stucco. 
It offers a wide range of artistic effects and 
very definite construction advantages. You 
should be thoroughly familiar with these ad- 
vantages before you build the new home or 
remodel the old exterior. 


Write for new Kracstone booklet, “The 
Stucco Beautiful.” 


AMERICAN MAGNESIA PRODUCTS CO. 
5730 Roosevelt Road : : : Chicago, Illinois 


‘Ohe STUCCO BEAUTIFUL 
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For climbers, the Cecil Brunners, yellow and 
white Banksias, Cherokees and ramblers are 
e e * all hardy, quick growers and beautiful in the 

) : mass of dense growth and abundant bloom 
Al / \ l ad / Pe) AN ~— they produce. For bedding, there are many 
i we <— old stand-bys that will furnish flowers suitable 
é s . for cutting. A few of these are the Papa 
IS\ y ¢. ) fu Al UU [ i) Gontier, the Ulrich Brunner, the Killarney, 
( La France, pink and white Maman Cochet and 
c the General Jacqueminot. 

: There is an endless list of roses, for each 
year brings new varieties; and one possessing 
. a rose garden can have constant pleasure in 
Yours to command is the benefit of the twenty years a it and planting these new a and the 
of experience that have perfected the artistic skill of old favorites that have proved their worth. 


The Elgin A. Simonds Company. Cuttings from these roses can be slipped easily 
if care is taken to get good wood with several 


Symbolic of their distinctive designs is this dainty, buds, placing some buds below the surface 
seven-piece breakfast-room suite. Enamelled in various of the ground and leaving others for leafing 
shades—favorite of which are dark green, light yellow out. Sand, moisture and warmth are essen- 
and parchment—it is hand-decorated in fruit or flowers. poor guipetacgnny tbe qnceatageleag tee daa 
Gold at all leading furniture shops. garden as soon as good roots are formed. 


Write for illustrated folio H, containing numerous sug- = 
gestions for charming home settings. 


The Livable House 
(Continued from page 485) 


unsympathetic standard of excellence. For an 
example of this a Sheraton serving-table is 

shown with twin drawers different in design. 
The slight variations of technique resulting 
from the work of different people upon the 
same piece or set of furniture also may serve 
to heighten the interest of it. There are two 
gorgeously decorated doors at the Metropolitan 
. Museum of Fine Arts, which are quite evident- 
5 SATII ab ee ee ly the work each of a different man, perhaps 
: ER of a different period. In one, the drawing of 
we j tel tea as | figures and faces is much more primitive than 
. in the other. They are, however, of equal ex- 
cellence in design, and entirely harmonious, 
XN so that the variation noted, upon detailed 

study, merely gives added human interest. 
It is only in the spirit of the connoisseur that 
“wee nee: you may have the finest delight of home-mak- 
z 





ing. You may surround yourself and your 
family with an admirably convenient abode, 
luxurious plumbing, superbly roomy closets, 
sleeping-porches conducive to the most robust 
health, and practical facilities of every con- 
ceivable kind. Unless your house bespeaks 
also the imaginative and the fanciful, the un- 
tiring creative faculty of man, and his naive 
desire to express himself in visible symbols, 
you will have missed the better part of your 
privilege as a creator in your own right, of 
that most potent of social factors, the home. 





Thy Elgin Al. Simonds Company 


facturers Furntlure 
SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
NEW YORK BOSTON Gs st Ker-Vere) 











O achieve that lightness and dignity 
of furnishing which is essential to the 


try h > Pinkham hand-braided i : 
rugs. You may obtain them at all the [a Why People Should Build Now 


better stores in colors suitable for bed- 


rooms, living-rooms, halls, etc. Or send : : 
descriptions of your rooms, and _we ie OPINION prevails among many well-informed ra 
shall submit color sketches of appropriate bes building experts that building can be done for 5 4 


designs. 
PINKHAM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
No. 5 Marginal Road Portland, Maine 


as low a cost within the next six months as 
within the next three years. Labor is becom- 
ing more efficient, for self-interest compels it to 
be. Land is cheaper than it will ever be again. 
Population makes land values. With an in- 
creasing birth rate and a rapidly increasing 
immigration since the war, land values are 
jumping and will jump still higher. We can 

















1 - make no more land. Three-fourths of life’s 
Carry - Build . Home This Year Instead of Next ! anxieties are over when a man owns his home. 
nolo yhc tigi nano hi It improves his standing, his credit, his pride, 
whe Selon Siena” re Oe ae Oe eeneee eee his manhood and his citizenship.—News Bul- 
READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - - 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON (17), MASS. Idtin, Own Your Own Home Exposition. 
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A Stepping-Stone Sidewalk 


Anp Just How To Make One Even iF You 
ARE Not Lucky EnouGH To LIvE 
WHERE FLAGSTONES GROW 


By M. Louise Arnold 


HIS little article is not for those of you 
who are able tosay, “JaMes,” (James being 
the gardener) “we will have a walk put here.” 
But if you are just folks, most especially women 
folks, and of that great group of us to whom a 
little change about our houses or gardens is a 
great joy and also an event, then this may be 
for you. If you have longed for a path or 
walk of some kind to some beloved flower-bed, 
or across the back lawn, or to the garage or 
poultry yard, or even to the street; if you have 
put it off from spring to fall to spring again, 
just because there never seemed to be quite 
enough left in the exchequer, then this is for you. 
While cement sidewalks are expensive things 
when made to order, they are most reasonable 
when made by one’s self, and | am going to 
tell you here how to make, not a sidewalk, but 
stepping-stones, for they are easier to make, 
may be done a few at a time and are most 
picturesque: they may, if one prefers, be set 
close together to form a regular sidewalk. 

The things which you will need are: 

Cement, which comes in sacks or barrels, 
three sacks to a barrel. Four sacks made me 
thirty blocks of the size given. 

Sand, whose source and measure is different 
in different communities. In Missouri I buy 
it from the same lumber-yard which sells me 
the cement. In California | have it hauled 
from the ‘‘wash’” (which is not a laundry but a 
dry river bed). 

A measuring box. It should be 12 inches 
square, 13 inches high, without a bottom. It 
may be four old planks nailed together. 

A mold, 15 inches square on the top and 4 
inches deep. It should be made larger at the 
the bottom so that it may be pulled off the 
blocks more easily. The mold, which is bot- 
tomless, can be made of two-by-fours. 

A rough frame with rather coarse ‘screen 
tacked over it. 

A large sheet of scrap tin, or a large box in 
which to mix the heavy, dry mixture. 

An old dishpan in which to mix the top or 
finishing coat. 

Your tools will be a shovel, a stick, a brick, 
and a trowel; a flat one, not the rounded kind 
for digging. 

Determination. 

Have your things close together, and it is 
best not to mix on a lawn, for the cement is not 
good for growing things. If you can have a 
hose near, it will save you carrying water. 

The mixture here will make two blocks, 15 
inches square and 4 inches thick. Shovel into 
the measuring-box sand and gravel until it 
lacks about two inches of the top. Finish 
filling with the cement. And here let me cau- 
tion you against getting your cement wet. 
Keep the sacks well back from the place where 
the water is. Cement which has been wet is 
useless. Now lift the measure up leaving the 
sand and cement on the tin. With a hoe mix 
the sand and cement (still dry) thoroughly. 
Now put in enough water to make a stiff 
dry mixture. Hoe it about as you put in the 
water. Having placed your mold on level 
ground where the block may stay for sev- 
eral days shovel it full of the mixture. Scrape 
off the top leaving it level full and tamp 
down with the brick. (Continued on page 542) 
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Redwood Lengthens the Life of Your Home 


HETHER your new home be 

a modest cottage or an architec- 
tural masterpiece—Redwood should 
be specified for certain purposes 
wherever wood is to be used. Red- 
wood’s long resistance to rot and 
decay assures protection against the 
expense and annoyance of frequent 
repairs and replacements. 


Adaptable to Every Architectural 
Style 

All through the range of design, from 
houses of bungalow and semi-bunga- 
low style, up to the spacious man- 
sions, Redwood may be adapted to 
the design and plan in perfect har- 
mony with all other materials used, 
while giving better service and longer 
life wherever it is installed. 

The natural preservative in Red- 
wood, and the absence of pitch and 
resin, are the reasons why it should 
be used in the more elaborate and 
spacious homes where the building 
investment is so great. It is in these 
homes that repairs and replacements, 
due to the decay and rot in the wood 
used, soon increase the building cost 
to astounding 
figures. 

This increased cost 
will not be neces- 
sary if Redwood 














, £0. U.S. 
PAT. OFF. 
is used wherever 999 McCormick Building 
there is contact New york, N.Y. 





with weather, 
water or earth. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


¢ Pacific Lumber Co. 


OF ILLINOIS 


RIEDWOOD 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


Resists Nature’s Destruction in 
All Climates 


Redwood, unlike most other woods, 
is free from resin and pitch, and con- 
tains a natural preservative that 
permeates the wood, giving a remark- 
able resistance to all forms of rot and 
decay. Redwood is moreover un- 
usually slow to ignite,—a poor food 
for flames, and easy to extinguish. 


Redwood has a close grain, providing 
a surface that has been aptly called 
““Paint-tenacious,” while the body of 
the wood contains innumerable small, 
regularly-formed, dry air-cells un-. 
clogged by pitch or resin, which give 
high insulating power against heat 
and cold—thus minimizing warping 
and splitting—so common in ordi- 
nary woods. 

No matter how hot or cold, dry or 
moist the climate, or how radical the 
changes, Redwood gives best service 
for the longest time. For siding, roof 
and side shingles, eaves, gutters, door 
and window frames, porch columns, 
posts, water tables, mudsills, rails, 
fencing, lattice—wherever there is a 
tendency to rot 
and decay—Red- 
wood is the best 
wood to install. 
Please send to Chicago 
address for Redwood 
Information Sheet 
No. 11 on “ Residen- 
Los Angeles, Cal. tial Buildings.” 


Chicago 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 
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Bookmen’s Houses 


(SOUR CETESR BSE EeeEeseeesesee (Continued from page 489) 












eee) 
oo Ce e 
Se eee mew) ite cen iieesell nearly one hundred and fifty  daarctatht- aa (this in 
1834) and likely to see three races of these 
modern fashionables fall before it comes 
down.” 
For an appreciation of texture, and a reali- 
| zation of what the use of local materials can 
do to enhance the beauty of an exterior, one 
could not do better than study the writings of 
William Morris, his poetry and his prose alike, 
When he moved into the old manor house at 
Kelmscott he wrote of it con amore: 
“Through a door in the high impointed stone 
wall you go up a flagged path through the front 
garden to the porch. The house from this side 
is a lowish three-storied one, with mullioned 
windows, and at right angles to this, another 
block whose bigger lower windows and pedi- 
mented gable-lights indicate a later date. The 
rig ta he ect house is built of well-laid rubble stone of the 
se Maite nit bone district, the wall of the latter part being but- 
, He tered over, so to say, with thin plaster, which 
nee has now weathered to the same color as the 
stone of the walls; the roofs are covered with 
the beautiful stone slates of the district, the 
a most lovely covering which a roof can have, 
especially when, as here and in all the tradi- 
tional old houses of the countryside, they are 
Bathrooms of greater ‘sized-down’; the smaller ones to the top and 
the bigger ones toward the eaves, which gives 


beauty and comfort — one the same sort of pleasure in their orderly 


beauty as a fish’s scales or a bird’s feathers. 
“The farm buildings stand to the south of 
CL OO, the house; a very handsome barn of quite beau- 
tiful proportions, and several other sheds, in- 


: oaks . cluding < ve-cot, ilt i : 
Here is a book that will give the home-lover some idea of the clud 8 _ 7 “ie all built pos ‘tally 
remarkable possibilities for greater comfort in the modern bath- we as the house, and grouping delighttully 
Wien 10; . 0. 


room. ° 
It is practically a textbook on a subject too often neglected — Morris did not hesitate to confess his love 







































Plate st25-4, Momeas Kiron s 
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the selection of the right plumbing equipment for the home and for this house, and partly because it had 
the wonderful effects possible with the judicious use of tile. “grown up out of the soil.” The idea is elab- 
It tells you how to secure that delightful thing—a_ well- orated in his own words—‘“some thin thread 
designed and attractive bathroom—and without extra cost. ; oa : PD ; 
: ; : of tradition, a half-anxious sense of the delight 
Mott plumbing has stood the test of time and has not been : : : 
of meadow and acre, and wood and river, a cer- 


found wanting—it is not an experiment; the name itself is a 


guaranty of perfection. tain amount (not too much, let us hope) of com- 


mon-sense (what a commentary upon the 
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Bs ones THE J. L. MO IRON W ORKS, character of this fascinating “‘singer of an idle 
B ian i TRENTON, N. J. day”!) a liking for making materials serve 
ranc ces an owrooms a ed a fe: ¥ 4 ; i 
Pittsburgh New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street one’s turn, and perhaps, at bottom, some little 
snaame Cty, Me, Benak, M. 5. SO MOTT SOUTHERN CO. MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. grain of sentiment—this, | think, was what 
a Lake City * Boston Des VLoInes *Atlanta, Ga. *Montreal, *Toronto went to the making of the old house.” 
emg aed MF mar Net aaa Winnipeg, Canada : : , : 
*Portiand, Ore *Jacksonville. Fla. *Indianapolis MOTT CO. of PENNA. MOTT CO. OF CALIFORNIA A little grain of sentiment—that too was 
El Paso, Texas #St. Paul, Minn. ‘ *Dayton, Ohio *Philadelphia, Pa. ; ; *San Francisco, Los Angeles characteristic of the man. An ingredient it is, 
*Havana, Cuba Cleveland *St. Louis *Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms esides af oll house-building Sat to eek an 
=," 7 taken f heer mercenary motives, and con- 
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tions, whether actual or imaginary, as the one 


we have just indulged in. Confessedly, too, 
ORDER the fanciful journeying tempts us to take little 
heed of rank, circumstance or time. But 


HOLLAND BULBS heigho, what matter?—seeing that the chief 
NOW 














end of it is enjoyment, and seeing how speedily 
we can hie us home again. 
FOR DIRECT IMPORT 


New Lily Flowered Tulips—A Distinct Novelty 


SIREN—Cerise-pink, white base. Each 50c, dozen $5.00 
ADONIS— Vivid rosy-red. Each 75c, dozen $7.50 
ARTEMIS—Rose with white base. Each 75c, dozen $7.50 
MARVEL —Sweet-scented, gold inside, salmon outside. 
Each 60c, dozen $6.00 
SPECIAL OFFER — leach of the above new tulips, $2.25 


“MY GARDEN FAVORITES”— Summer Edition with a complete listing of Holland Bulbs, for 
direct import, Summer Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Lilies and Plants. Now ready for distribution. 


Delight MAURICE FULD, Inc. 
Different” 7 West 45th Street Plantsmen, Seedsmen 





New York City 
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The Depth of Leau ty 





Here are the steel-trussed 
arches that lock the plas- 
ter on your walls in an 
unbreakable triple - grip. 


AUTY of complexion is more than rouge- and talc- 
deep—in truth, it is more than skin-deep. A woman’s 
charm of face and feature is as deep as her health—she 
must have the glow of physical well-being. 

Wall-beauty? The beauty of the walls of your home 
is more than paint- or plaster-deep. It goes clear down to the 
plaster-backing. 

No wall is stronger than its lath. That’s why walls with Bostwick 
‘“TRUSS-LOOP”’ Metal Lath as the plaster-base never crack, sag or 
settle. Its unique steel trusses and arches hold the plaster with a 
three-way grip that cannot be broken except with ahammer. Bost- 
wick ‘‘TRUSS-LOOP”’ certifies the permanence of your walls and 
ceilings. 

Further, take the matter of discoloration. A prominent Cleveland 
interior decorator absolutely declined recently to guarantee the per- 
manence of his decorations in a certain fine New Castle home unless 
Bostwick ‘“TRUSS-LOOP”’ Metal Lath was used. 

Let us send you an illustrated booklet to prove our case—then 
tell your architect you want Bostwick ‘““TRUSS-LOOP.”’ 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH COMPANY 
NILES, OHIO 


Rpostwnicn 


TRUSS-L@P 
METAL LATH 
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F. O. Zenke, Owner 
Dwight James Baum 
Architect 


A “FISKLOCK"” HOUSE AT RIVERDALE 


Here You Expect “Fisklock” Brick 


Obviously a high standard was set for this home. You easily imagine a 
beautiful interior, for the structure is so substantial, so permanent, so endur- 
ingly beautiful, and fire-proof. 


But unseen, the multitude of ‘‘dead-air’’ cells in the ‘‘Fisklock’’ wall add to 
the comfort in summer and make it easier to heat the house in winter. 


And the inside of the brick wall is of the same high quality as the face 
for every ‘Fisklock” brick is a header, extending to the inside. 


















That there was a saving in first cost is known to all who 
realize that a ‘‘Fisklock” brick is equivalent in size to a 
face brick and a common brick—only about half as 
many units were handled. 


The labor saving is so great that the architect 
speaks volumes when he says of this brick: 
“Tt’s not what brick costs per thousand, but 
what it costs im the wall.” 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK WATSONTOWN, PA. 


“‘Tapestry’’ Brick 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Face Brick 
Fire Brick 


F ISKLOCK” 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF 


BRICK 


HARDONCOURT-FISKE PATENTS 





KEEP TO THE RIGHT! | ui 
USE WHITING Som lg: 


BRUSH Eo -y{0 Put Varnish and Enamel 


r and varnish 
or spotting, and create a” 


onto surfaces permanently. They oi gam 


cane ainst cr. crawling, scaling, 


Send for a. 


JOHN L. L. WHITING - J. 1. ADAMS Co., Boston.U. S.A, 
Over 110 Years and the Largest in the 


lp, atte cli, 











Have You That Deep-seated Longing for a Home? 


A Cape Cod Cottage—a cozy bungalow—a truly Colonial house—an inviting little “Prize House” ? 
House plan circulars of all these will be sent for ten cents in stamps 


Address Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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What We Learned When 
We Built 


(Continued from page 495) 


himself. He’d put miles of molding on it, and 
not wishing to slight any one style, he had put 
on some of all—the outside roof molding, the 
picture molding, quarter round and window 
strip. And I had n’t the heart to make him 
take it out! It’s still there! I told him I was 
sorry he had gone to so much trouble and that 
we would have the next one simpler. | stood 
by, directing the cutting and fitting of each 
piece, and left with the injunction not to put 
another inch of anything on it. When I came 
back, there was molding, molding, molding! 

Next, watch your painting! The outside 
paint had been ordered by catalogue. We had 
ordered “‘buff.” The morning the painting 
started, we did not go to the house, and by 
afternoon the town was in a state! When we 
reached there, the house was half covered with 
the most dreadful color I’ve ever seen—a red- 
dish, yellowish, brownish something. Even 
those painters and carpenters were standing off 
looking at it and shaking their heads. We 
thought “‘buff” was a pale color; what we should 
have ordered was “light buff.” We were on 
hand for the mixing of the second coat! 

And then, the roof! We were sure of the 
color this time, for a little of the paint had 
leaked out of the kegs. But when the roof was 
finished, we had to admit it looked a little 
queer, and we discovered that in the bottom of 
the otherwise empty cans was from one to two 
inches of pigment. It seems incredible, al- 
most, that one must oversee even the stirring 
of the paint, and that with a man who boasts 
that he’s been ‘‘at that business for twenty- 
five years and done more’n half the houses in 
town!” And another thing! When he put up 
his scaffolding on the roof, he drove nails com- 
pletely through the cedar shingles, then pulled 
them out, leaving large holes. The contractor 
shamefacedly admits that the fault is not with 
the shingles, because his house is covered with 
the same kind and it does n’t leak! 

About the inside painting, we learned that, 
after the windows, doors, and so on are painted, 
especially if with white paint, the greatest 
care should be taken to have every tiny speck 
of paint removed from the floors, for the varnish 
makes them show up like stars in an inky sky, 
and once they are covered with varnish, 
“they’re there!” 

Consoling friends tell us that no one but us. 
sees all these things, and we try to believe that 
the cloud effects of the walls, the rough pieces 
of flooring where the wax sticks in white lumps, 
the queer patchwork joining of the flooring 
under the arch, and all the rest escape every 

eye but our own. 

But even mistakes can’t kill the joy of build- 
ing and living in and beautifying your own 
home; they can only mar it alittle. But little 
or much, they do mar it, so that the time and 
trouble of staying at the building every pos- 
sible minute is small payment for the un- 
marred joy of your own home just the way 
you wanted it—a dream come true! 
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From time to time I have presented to 
the readers of HousE BEAUTIFUL special 
selections of Irises. This season I offer 
a collection containing varieties that are 
not excelled in loveliness. 





Rainbow Collection 


Arnols. Rosy-bronze and purple $0.25 
Blue Boy. Blue, with blue beard ; 75 
Grand Bouguet. Rose-mauve, crimson 


marked with white and brown +50 
Juniata. Clear blue, fragrant +50 
James Boyd. Blue and violet +50 
Lohengrin. Soft rose; large +50 
Massasoit. Venetian-blue +50 
Mrs. H. Darwin. Pure white with violet 

tinge at base +20 
Nibelungen. Fawn-yellow and violet 250 
Pauline. Pansy-violet; fragrant +50 
Trautlieb. Soft rose 50 
Rhein Nixe. White and violet-blue -75 


12 plants (one of each variety) for $5.00 
A comprehensive co!lection of Irises, Peonies, Phlox, 
shrubs and evergreens is described in 
Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


a book of over a hundred pages, freely illustrated. 
Too valuable for miscellaneous distribution, but a 
copy will be sent on receipt of $1, which sum may be 
deducted from your first order amounting to $10. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 


















Leavens Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser plans 
a home that will become more beautiful as the 
years go by—which both in exterior and in- 
terior appearance will take on additional charm 
as it grows older. 

He selects 


Leavens 
Colonial 
Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house itself 
this wonderful furniture will grow old grace- 
fully—remaining always in vogue and satis- 
fying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised in the matter 
of finish. We will gladly supply unfinished pieces if 
desired, or finish to match any interiors. 

Write for set No. 2 of illustrations and Leavens stains. 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO, we. 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 

















EDUCATING THE NATION 


By Dr. FRANK E. SPALDING 
15ce Postpaid 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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rthe Color Schemes 2 


of your Home 


B aw in the restfulness of 


y 
i 
Nature’s greens and browns; 
the happiness in her blues; the 
warmth of her touches of red; the 
sunshine of her yellows; not to men- 
tion the reposefulness and general 
harmonizing influence of the greys. 
For your walls, use Mellotone 
and Mello-Gloss effects. 
Send 25 cents for our Home 
Color Harmony Book, as your 
counselor, friend and guide. 


Tee [owe Brothers compan 


463 EAST THIRD ST., DAYTON, OHIO 
City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
Factories: Dayton Toronto 
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Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a Day 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 





Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. 

Gentlemen: 

Tam nearing the end of my Basy Bread 
course and [ must say I am highly 

leased with what it has done for me. 

have recommended the Bread to many 
of my patients who are now taking it 
and am enclosing herewith names of two 
women who would like to receive your 
booklet. A.J.M.,R.N.,New York City. 





DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. : 
43 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a recognized 
standard weight-reducing ration. ae 
Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and delicious 


food — scientifically prepared. : : 
There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in the Basy 


Bread course. Legions have reported 
remarkable reductions in weight with R 
gains in strength and health. Ny 
* Sy. ‘ f f j ij fy 
et 


You will be very much 


interested in the 
REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 










Basy Bread book- 
let, which gives 
reliable informa- 
tion on obesity 
and how to re- 
duce. Write for 
your copy today. 
Sent in sealed, 
plain cover, post- 
age prepaid. 
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It’s really more than two stories. 

It’s two stories and a basement. 

The basement has for its ceiling, rows of 
easy-shaking grates that hold the evenly 
burning bed of coals. 

Grates that shake half at a time; and so are 
half again as easy to shake. 


The first story is one big living-room, where 
is life, light and heat—especially the latter. 
The walls and ceiling are all lined with water, 
which has an almost mystic way of grabbing 
and squeezing the heat out of the flames. 


Of course, some heat does get away, and 
runs up the stairs or flues, into the second 
story. : 

Here they look frantically around for a way 
out, only to find they must first travel up and 
down thru long, water-lined halls—or more 
flues. 








Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 








The Story of Two Stories 


Or a First-Hand Recipe 
For Coal Saving 
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By the time they are at the end of the last 
hall, the water-lined walls and ceilings have 
left only enough life in them, so they can just 
manage to escape up the chimney—and no 
more. 


All of which may seem a bit fantastical for a 
boiler—but in truth, it is only the truth sim- 
ply told. 


What care you for a lot of technical heating 
terms; all you want is a boiler that gives you 
Cosy Comfort. 
One that does it on a reasonably reasonable 
amount of coal. 


All of which is why we ask you to send for 
the Happy Solution Book. It tells you ina 
simple, interesting way,'just why the Burn- 
ham Cosy Comfort heat is the economical, 
satisfactory heat it is. 





Canadian Office: 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto 



















for your Fall Plant- 
ing. When your home 
grounds are at their 
best, you can plan 
and imagine improve- 
ments more easily. 
Send for our newest 
illustrated catalog. 


Moons’ Nurseries 
Morrisville Pennsylvania 
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New Callahan Greenhouse Book 


The moment you turn the cover you’ll “step inside’ 
a delightful, all-winter flower-land—you’ll see under- 
glass gardens which have added a touch of artistic 
beauty to country estates, suburban homes and city 
residences. @ Callahan Sectional Greenhouses are 
permanent, durable and economical to operate. They 
come to you in completely 
finished sections which you 
can quickly and easily bolt 
together. 4 Write for your 
copy of the new Greenhouse 
Book. 


T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 
66 S. Canal St. Dayton, Ohio 
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The Garden Experience of a 
Business Woman 
(Continued from page 497) 


In the long, drowsy summer afternoons, 
it is very pleasant to be in the hammock 
watching the play of the little fountain and 
breathing in the faint odor of the petunias, 
Next door we could hear childish voices, “Come 
on let’s take a peek,” and two curly towheads 
bobbed into view. They wanted some more 
pansies from the pretty garden. 

Birds and butterflies fluttered among the 
blossoms until we could almost imagine our- 
selves far, far removed from the city, if now 
and again we had not caught the rumble and 
grind of street-cars and the glimpse of factory 
chimneys in the distance over the garden fence. 

When admiring friends descended the little 
curved steps which my fellow gardener had 
made, and exclaimed with delight over our 
small paradise, we were rewarded for our labor, 
Our own increase in health was a reward. But 
as I recall the summer, it seems that the great- 
est pleasure of our garden was to be had on 
moonlight evenings when the drip of the 
fountain, the odor of flowers heavy with dew, 
and the mystery of an old-fashioned garden 
breathed its charm into the very soul. 


Furnishing the Guest-Room With 
Leftovers 
(Continued from page 500) 


material dotted at regular intervals in striped 
effect with the most interesting little flower- 
baskets, with green, blue, red and yellow 
flowers with black stems. This multi-colored 
cretonne is just the material to give a final 
tone to the room. To carry out the color 
scheme further, or, rather, to continue it, | 
bordered the cretonne over-draperies with a 
black fringe edging. I used the same cretonne 
to make a covering for the seat-pads for the 
two chairs and a padded back for the wicker 
armchair. Finally, with a few leftover scraps 
of the same material, | pieced together a little 
mat for the top of the erstwhile Vernis Martin 
table and edged it with the black fringe left 
over from the overdrapes. As a final touch to 
the color effect, of course, there had to be a 
black blotter for the desk. 

Such is the colorful arrangement of the 
eleven foot by eight and one half foot room, we 
call our guest-room. From an almost impos- 
sible assortment of leftovers I tried to make a 
chamber of cheer and poise and comfort. 


The Use of Stucco 


1. Stucco should not be run down to the 
ground without a solid impervious base course. 

2. The proper overhang and drip should be 
provided for all window sills and other hori- 
zontal woodwork, and some stop should be 
provided at the ends to avoid the concentra- 
tion of water over end of the sill. 

3. The design should be chosen permitting 
a generous overhang of eaves and cornices. 

4. There should be no horizontal surfaces of 
stucco on which water can collect. Liberal and 
intelligent use of flashings should be made 
wherever water might get behind stucco— 
such as roof and wall intersections, under- 
joints of masonry trim, and so forth. 

5. Some impervious chimney cap should be 
provided avoiding unprotected stucco at top. 
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Dodson Wren House. Built of solid 
oak, cypress shingles and copper 
coping. 4 compartments, 28in. high, 
18 in. in diameter. Price $6.00. 








32x27 in. Price $16.00. 
styles up to $78.00. 


You will enjoy hearing the birds sing and watching them feed 
their young. They will eliminate mosquitos, gnats, and other an- 
noying insects which destroy your trees, shrubbery and garden. 
Dodson Bird Houses are built by Mr. Dodson who has spent 
30 years in studying the birds and their habits. He has 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 





Dodson Purple Martin House 
(cottage style) 28compartmente, 
Other 


Cultivate the Song Birds 


Invite the Wrens, Flickers, Martins, Swallows, Chickadees, Blue Birds and countless other 
feathered songsters. They will come to your grounds and stay if you erect 


Dodson Bird Houses 


\ 
embodied in his houses the little details necessary for the dy ) 
birds’ comfort and protection which attract and keep them ) 
with you. . 
Thousands of birds flock to beautiful Bird Lodge, Mr. Dodson’s ~y 


home and Bird Sanctuary on the Kankakee River. 


Free Book “Your Bird Friends and How to Win Them,” 
ri er Ow —="" on request illustrating Dodson line and giving prices; 
free also a beautiful colored bird picture worthy of framing. 


President American . Price $24.50 
Audubon Association 703 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. Hetent an d 
32 in. * 
Basin 
Dodson Sparrow Trap, guaranteed to rid your community of these quarrelsome pests, price $8.00 a in. ie 
diamete 









Dodson Bluebird 
House. Built of 
solid oak, cypress 
shingles and copper 
coping. 


4 compartments 
2lin. high, 18in. 
in diameter. 
Price 






Dodson  Sexangular 
Flicker House 16} in. 










long, 12in. wide, ll in. 
deep. Price $6.00. 












Dodson 
Cement 
Bird Bath 
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SS  WITH THE CHILLIN IT™ 


OR more than forty years WHITE MOUNTAIN Refrigerators 
have been famous for ice economy. With their perfect circu- 
lation, condensation and insulation, supplemented by the 
magnificent “solid end’? construction, the “ice saving” qualities 
are more marked than ever before. It is generally acknowledged 
amongst housewives that 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS | 


not only require much less ice, but also less care. They are clean, 
sweet, dry and sanitary throughout. All over the country, North, 
South, East and West, White Mountain interior operation and 
superb construction are cutting down ice bills. Food kept in a 
White Mountain Refrigerator comes to the table free from foreign 
odors and tastes because the White Mountain scientific construction 
insures the right refrigerating tempera- 
ture—and the dry, freely-circulated air 
which is so essential. 


ao 
















Write for beautifully illustrated 
catalogues and booklets. 


Maine Manufacturing Company 
Nashua, N. H. Established 1874 
































The WHITE HOUSE Line 


STEEL DRESSERS WHITE ENAMELED 


It is a matter of history, that 
during the Civil War, we built 
the dome on the U.S. Capitol at 
Washington. It is one of the fin- 
est of its kind and has gained a 
nation-wide reputation. We are 
“carrying on’’ that reputation 
with The WHITE HOUSE Line. 


A small 
installation of 
WHITE HOUSE 
Units 
Replacing wooden 
cupboards 





The WHITE HOUSE Line also includes portable Kitchen 
Dressers with equipment. 


Manufactured in a Unit System 
Catalogue sent on request 


JANES & KIRTLAND 


130 ow est t 44th Se, New York 





} 
| 
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A Well-designed Pergola 


is the finishing touch to the architectural 


and landscape perfection of elaborate grounds—it is 
“‘the one thing needful’ to confirm the artistic character of a 
modest homestead —and it may be relied upon to redeem and beautify even the 
smallest yard, or one that is lacking in natural advantages. 


CYPRESS, ‘‘the Wood Eternal,’’ is the pre-eminent pergola 
wood because “‘CYPRESS lasts forever’>—DEFIES ROT-INFLUENCES 
which destroy most other woods — does not warp, shrink or swell like most woods 
—takes paint and stain perfectly but doesnot need either. (See Govt. Rept. , Vol. 1) 


Vol 40 of the famous Cypress Pocket Library contains SKETCHES, DETAILED 
° WORKING DRAWINGS (on sheet 24x 36 inches)and FULL SPECIFICATIONS 
for erecting five new and original designs for beautiful and practical PERGOLAS and one 
COLONIAL ENTRANCE, all easily built and costing from a few dollars up to several hundreds. 
Not ‘‘stock patterns’*—each was SPECIALLY DESIGNED for us. WRITE TODAY for Vol. 40. 


NOTE—These plans are in no way similar to those in ‘‘Vol. 30°*—they are all different. 
b “‘With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 





When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, r 








Let our “‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU, Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1206 Perdido Building, New Orleans, La. 1206 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 








INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW 











Commencement Time is Book Time 
Give Atlantic Books 


The Story of Opal 
“‘The Delight of Young and Old.’’ Iilus., $2.00 





UR p'ant resources, comprising 

over 800 cultivated acres, enable 
us to assure you that no matter what 
your planting plans call for in 


Trees - Shrubs 
Evergreens or 
Perennials 


We can fill any requirements to 
your maximum satisfaction. Write 
for our catalog. 


Everyday Adventures 

For Nature Lovers. 
The Mutineers 

“‘A Stirring Tale of the Sea.’’ Illus., $2.00 
The Amenities of Book-Collecting 

“‘For Book Lovers Everywhere.”’ Illus., $4.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 17 





Illus., $3.00 


“Successful for over a century”’ 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 
Singer Building 
New York 



































A Fairy Book Is Always a Delight 
The Firelight Fairy Book By Henry’B. Beston 


A book of brand-new stories, full of adventure and fun, with all the quaint charm of the old-fashioned fairy book. 
Beautifully illustrated in color by Maurice E. Day. x $3.00 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street Boston 17, Massachusetts 











Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 502) 


succession of flowers if one plants two or three 
kinds. The pink azalea or pinkster flower 
rivals the rhodora in earliness of blossom, the 
flowers appearing before the leaves and con- 
tinuing for some weeks. The flaming azalea 
blossoms in May or June and the white or 
climbing azalea from June until August, ac- 
cording to latitude and situation. These 
native forms are hardy and attractive and may 
be utilized to great advantage upon the home 
grounds. The fragrant azalea is a large shrub 
with bright green leaves that turn to a rich 
crimson before they fall in autumn. It is a 
native of the Alleghany Mountains and has 
large clusters of sweet-scented flowers with 
the white petals tinged with rose and the long 
red stamens adding an attractive touch of 
coloring. It is one of the most showy and 
desirable varieties for all but the more north- 
ern regions. It blossoms about the middle of 
June and is found from Pennsylvania south- 
ward. The yellow azalea is also a mountainous 
species occurring in the eastern states and 
reaching a height of ten feet or more, with 
the attractive flowers appearing early in June. 





Several different species are likely to be 
found in the catalogues under the name Japa- 
neseazaleas. Inearlier days this applied chiefly 
to several varieties of Azalea mollis, which 
originated partly through hybridization with 
other species. Some of the best known 
named sorts like Anthony Koster, Prince Al- 
bert, Murillo, Virgille, and Charles Rogier 
belong here. These varieties are all right for 
regions south of New England, but they are 
likely to be killed farther north. They are 
listed in the catalogues of the more important 
dealers, and are desirable plants for sections 
where they may be grown. 

More recently, other kinds of Japanese 
azaleas have been introduced from Japan 
to the Arnold Arboretum. The scarlet-flow- 
ered species called Kaempferi was introduced 
by Professor C. S. Sargent in 1892 and is 
probably one of the most important plants 
ever brought to America from the Land of the 
Rising Sun. It blossoms in May and makes a 
splendid showing of its scarlet flowers. 

The Ghent azaleas have long been recog- 
nized as among the. most attractive of flower- 
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If There Were a Super-man 








Ir THERE WERE ONE SUPER-MAN whose name was 
known everywhere in the world and whose signature 
on pieces of sky-blue paper had the miraculous power 
to make your journey as a traveler in foreign lands 
one unbroken trail of helpful attention and personal 
courtesies; and at the same time was usable anywhere 
as actual money and always safe — 


WOULD YOU GET THOSE particular pieces of sky-blue 
paper with that signature before you traveled any- 
where ? 

Would you? 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


are pieces of paper of just that value. For thirty years 
the knowledge of their safety, their special and helpful 
influence to travelers in foreign lands, has been growing 
around the world with the growing international influ- 
ence of the American Express Company. With thou- 
sands of correspondents and many separate offices in 
the principal seaports and inland cities of the world the 
American Express Company has gained high reputa- 
tion for service; and its Travelers Cheques have come 
to be universally recognized as compelling letters of 
introduction—securing all sorts of assistance and the 
most helpful advice. 


WORTHLESS UNTIL PERSONALLY counter-signed by the 
owner, these cheques insure themselves against theft or 
loss. They are convenient, simple and of nominal cost. 


OF ALL TRAVELER’S absolute necessities at home or 
abroad, American Express Company’s Travelers 
Cheques come first. 


FOR GREAT BRITAIN Sterling Cheques, 5 and 10 £; and 
Franc Cheques, 200 and 400 francs—for France. They 
are not subject to a varying exchange, and are proof 
against sharp money changers. For the United States, 
Canada and all other countries, the Dollar Travelers 
Cheque. Buy them at Express offices or at your own 
bank. 

FoR ALL JOURNEYS secure your steamship tickets, hotel 
reservations and itineraries or plan your cruise or tour 
through the American Express Travel Department. 





American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York City 
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cAssure heating comfort 
by using foresight now 


| THIS season of building and remodeling, to get 
the best out of your heating system, have the radia- 
tors equipped with Jenkins Valves. 


A heating plant may be the best, but it will not give 
the utmost in comfort and satisfaction if the radiator 
valves are of the light, cheaply made type which cannot 
stand the strains of expansion and contraction of piping, 
and leak and develop trouble after installation. 


For over half a century Jenkins Radiator Valves have 


ECONOMY been used where it is the desire to have a heating system 
The first cost of a the best in every way. They are heavier valves—con- 
Jenkins Valve may tain more and the best steam metal, and can be opened 
be more than the . . s * . 
lightweight valve, ©asily, and closed tightly. Made in various attractive 
but its absolute de- _ finishes. 

pendatility and the ul , ‘ 

aatieteation it gives Permit your architect to specify and your steamfitter 
makea fenuine Jen to install genuine Jenkins “Diamond Marked” Radia- 
expensive in service. tor Valves. Send to us for interesting booklets on 


paid aynrigdhnns agli - Plumbing and Heating Valves. 


kins Valve—it is a Ss 
guarantee and sign L 
pg eect lr JENKINS BRO 
Sp We Bs Fora Nc escck tee lesaisitecisdenrvee New York 
G6 MADURAI BONERS ws 5 onda. ciccctce tens cedencsindanan _. Boston 
133 North Seventh Street ees 
hicago 





646 Washington Boulevard. ...........ccccccccccecccccess 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 


Wd uszpos Montreal, Canada London, England 
FactorigEs: — Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Canada 


SSeS) SINCE 1864 
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Booth Tarkington, Owner, Kennebunkport, Maine. 





Think what it would mean to you 
next winter to have the air in your 
| house as fresh and sweet 

I as it is now. It means 
| exactly that to thousands 
| who have installed Kelsey 
i! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Health Heat. 
The Kelsey is a Warm 


Air Generator, entirely 
unlike the ordinary fur- 
nace. It is built witha 
series of zig-zag tubes, 
which send—not a small amount 
of hot air, but—a large volume 





New York Office 
521-H S.W. Strauss Bldg. 


















These Books Will Help You 


Plan Your 


Future Home 


Colonial Homes 

featuring exclusively the 
new colonial bungalows and 
residences. Most original 
and artistic plan book ever 
printed on this beautiful 
style of architecture. 50c 
Postpaid 


Craftsman Bungalows 
Edition DeLuxe 

112 pages of practical, distinctive 

bungalows suitable for any climate, 

costing from $1,000 to $10,000, with 

photos of exterior, interiors, plans, 

size,cost,etc., also valuable su +00 

tions on bungalow building ¢f 00 

written by experts. Postpaid 

Order today. Money back if 
unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT 
Architects 


406 Empire Bldg. 
FATTLE, WASH. 








| June Air . 


| In December 





HE. KELSE 
WARM AIR GENERATOR | 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. || 




















Fi rederick Wallick, Architect. 


of warm air into every room 


in the house. 

And the Kelsey Humid- 
ifier adds just the right 
amount of moisture, so | 
that you feel the warmth 
at a moderate temper- 
ature. 





If you are about to | 
build a new house, or if 
your present heating 
plant needs renewing, 
let us send you full information 
about Kelsey Health Heat. 

















Boston (9) Office 
405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 














turtevant’s $  .00 
Ready Reference Cards —= 

The Usual Garden Information PLUS! per 

The Shrubs, Flowers and their planting on the small set 


place; The Garden and its occupants; Vegetables and 
their culture. Three sets with 25 5x3 cards to a set, 
and every one of the 20 odd lines on each card worth 
while. 


R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 














8 Arlington Street 





AMERICANS BY ADOPTION 


By JOSEPH HUSBAND 


Biographical sketches of nine famous foreign-born Americans. 


Illustrated by portraits. $1.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
Boston (17), Mass. 








BUILD NO 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR ai P a Beane 


Construction adds to the permanent wealth of 


the country and the individual 
WILSON 
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ing plants. They are grown both outdoors 
and in greenhouses and are listed in a dozen 
or more various well-known plant catalogues. 
They are not entirely hardy in the New Eng- 
land climate, but farther south may be planted 
outdoors with safety. 

In some catalogues one may find the Indian 
azaleas listed. These differ from the ordinary 
forms in that the leaves remain upon the 
bushes throughout the year. They are avail- 
able only for such warm climates as are found 
in our Southern and Pacific states. For such 
regions, however, they are very desirable for 
outdoor planting. 

Any discussion of azaleas would be incom- 
plete which did not mention the recently dis- 
covered race called the Kurume azaleas. We 
owe our knowledge of these to Mr. E. H. Wil- 
son, the veteran traveler who has spent so 
many years in bringing to America rare plants 
from the Orient. 

This race of lovely azaleas is remarkable for 
the abundance of its flowers and the lustre 
and purity of their colors. The flowers vary 
from pink to rose, cerise, lavender, mauve to 
magenta, salmon, vermilion, bright red to 
deep scarlet and to purest white. In the double 
Varieties the stamens and the pistil are perfec 
and there is no malformation as in ordinary 
double flowers. The anthers, which are light 
to dark, varying with the color of the corolla, 
add not a little to the pleasing appearance of 
the flowers. 

It seems incredible that after more than 
three quarters of a century of intercourse with 
Japan the occidental nations should not have 
known before Mr. Wilson’s journeys in that 
country all about this beautiful race of garden 
plants, which has been developed to perfection 
by the flower-loving Japanese. This is, how- 
ever, the case in regard to the Kurume azaleas. 
It is true that one kind, named Hinodegiri, 
has been introduced into this country in 
quantity for several years past and has be- 
come quite a favorite, especially in the 
Pacific States. It is also true that an old 
inhabitant of our gardens—Azalea amoena— 
with its magenta-colored flowers, and the red- 
flowered Azalea Obtusa belong to the Kurume 
group, but these are not the best kinds, and 
there are hundreds of varieties. In Bailey’s 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture (1916) the 
above three kinds are mentioned and the 
existence of others is briefly hinted at. 

Specialists in Kurume azaleas recognize some 
two hundred and fifty sorts, and each has a 
name, but the distinguishing points are often 
too slight for the uninitiated to appreciate. 
More than fifty kinds are quite distinct one 
from the other, though for practical purposes 
they may be reduced to about twenty-five. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Suzuki visited all the 
principal gardens and spent several hours in 
that of Mr. Kijiro Akashi, who for more than 
forty years has assiduously devoted himself 
to the development of these azaleas and has 
raised from seeds and perpetuated by cuttings 
nearly all the forms in cultivation. In his 
garden is the finest of all collections, and the 
loving pride with which this grand old gar- 
dener pointed out the particular merits of this 
or that pet can be appreciated only by those 
whose lives have been passed in close compan- 
ionship with plants. In this garden Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Suzuki made a selection of several 
kinds. On April 24, 1919, this collection was 
unpacked at the Arnold Arboretum and all 
the plants found to be alive, and, considering 
the length of their journey, in good condition. 
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On the “Irish Question” 


the Attitude of Most 
Intelligent Americans Is 


trouble in Ireland, I wish he would do so."’. The news- 

papers give practically no facts—except casualties. 
Some infer the trouble is due to religion. Others deny that. 
Nobody seems to know. Every publisher knows this—the 
facts about Ireland are hard to get. No one yet knows them 
or has published them. METROPOLITAN has determined to 
give America the 


First True Story of Ireland 


Since February, William Hard has been digging up the 
truth of the Irish Question. METROPOLITAN sent Hard to 
Ireland because he is the fairest, most honest, most penetrat- 
ing journalist in the United States. He is adept at making 
complicated issues, simple, human and understandable. He 
will do this for the Irish question. 


William Hard 


In 1917 explained first to America through METROPOLITAN 
the political situation and aims of the Cechoslovaks. At that 
time most people in America didn’t know whether Cecho- 
slovak meant a religious creed or nervous malady. 


By anyone can tell me the true story of just what is the 


The policy of METROPOLITAN for years has been to find and 
present important and fresh material of national import. 
“The Life of Maria Botchkareva,” the leader of the Russian 
Women’s Death Battalion, is a case in point. Americans had 
only the vaguest ideas about Lenine and his rule in Russia 
until Raymond Robins’ articles in METROPOLITAN gave the 
true story. Both these series were published in advance of 
any general public information on the subject. 


The article by William Hard on conditions in Haiti caused 
a great ruction, but no one denied its truth. Mr. Burleson 
decided to stop the magazine and after holding it up for a 
few days he found he had to change his mind. 


” 


“The Intimate Diary of Margot Asquith,” since published 
by a newspaper syndicate and also in book form, appeare d fir st 
in METROPOLITAN. That was the biggest magazine ‘scoop’ 
of 1920. 


In the March, 1921, METROPOLITAN, Wallace Thompson's 
article explained the real situation in Mexico today. It is the 
first time the facts have been presented to America. 


Correct National News First 


That has been the policy which has made METROPOLITAN 
successful and a real opinion-making influence for years—the 
giving of correct national news, and giving it first. 

And that is the job on our hands now—to give the truth 
about Ireland and to give it first. William Hard will do that. 
You can read the real truth about Ireland in the June MErrRo- 
POLITAN now published. Other articles by Hard on Ireland 
will follow. He will stay in Ireland until he has the case 
completed. These Irish articles are the most important now 
being published in American periodical journalism. 

You can get the METROPOLITAN from your newsdealer—or 
any news-stand—for 25 cents. If you prefer, send us your 
address and $3.00 and the METROPOLITAN will be mailed you 
for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. New York City 














The upper picture is an 
architectural design of the 
home shown in the photo. 


R. H. DOBELL 
Architect 
Hoquiam, Wash. 
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Modernize the Old Home 
with Red Cedar Shingles 


Here’s an example of a good, old-fashioned house, modernized 
with Red Cedar Shingles. 

Red Cedar Shingles are being used for this purpose on thousands 
of homes, because home owners the country over realize more 
and more their infinite possibilities for remodeling and modern- 
izing. They adapt themselves to practically any style of architec- 
ture—both old homes andthe moderncolonial and bungalowtypes. 


And the Cost is Surprisingly Low! 


Any contractor will tell you that Red Cedar Shingles for side walls are 
the most economical of all standard siding materials. And it is a fact 
that because of their peculiar insulating qualities, there is a substantial 
saving in the cost of heating a Red Cedar-shingled house. 

Here are the things that recommend Red Cedar Shingles—economy in 
first cost, minimum upkeep, no paint or repainting, long life and 
architectural beauty. 

The Rite-Grade Inspected trade-mark is a co-operative inspection mark, 
the property of over one hundred associated mills, manufacturing more 
than 3 1-2 million squares annually. The Rite-Grade mark on a bundle 
means that the shingles are produced by a member of our Association 
from first-class cedar trees, and are guaranteed by official inspection to 
be up to grade as to thickness, grain, selection and covering capacity. 

Let us send you our Distinctive Home Booklet. It contains many 
suggestions for building economically with Rite-Grade Inspected Red 
Cedar Shingles. 


VITE-SGRADE 


Vaereieae 


RED CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
The Roof of Ages 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. The Shingle 

Manufacturers’ Association of British Columbia, 
Metropolitan Building, Vancouver, B. C 
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Spiegel Residence, Detroit, Michigan 





Build with Indiana Limestone 


There is no building material more suitable for 
distinguished residences than Indiana Limestone, for it 
is adaptable to the most artistic sculptural treatment 
or it can be charmingly carried out in an architectural 
design where simplicity and dignity are combined in 
the requirements. 

The cost of homes built of Indiana Limestone is sur- 
prisingly moderate—and the warm, mellow tone and vel- 
vety texture of this natural stone assure the owner of a 





structure that will become more beautiful with the years. 


We shall be glad to send you our booklet 
giving practical designs of moderate 
sized homes built of Indiana Limestone. 





TER 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 777 Bedford, Indiana 











amen — 




















To make the children happy this summer, give them a copy of 


BIRD STORIES 


The second book in Nature Study 
By EDITH M. PATCH 


Nature holds the greatest pleasure for the little boys and girls who early become acquainted with the 
feathered folk, and this book of bird biographies contains a wealth of information. It will be loved 
by all who love birds, both for the sweetness and strength of the stories, and for the illustrations 
which give such intimate sketches of real birds as can only be drawn by an artist who is also a 
naturalist. Attractively bound, $1.25 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find..-.--.----- for BIRD STORIES. 
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Mr. Akashi kindly furnished Mr. Wilson 
the details of the history of these azaleas as 
far as it is known. They were originated by a 
Japanese gentleman named Motozo Sakamoto 
who lived in the city of Kurunie about one 
hundred years ago. The parents came from 
sacred Kirishima-yama (a volcanic mountain 
in Southern Kyushu, still active), but whether 
brought from there by Mr. Sakamoto or given 
to him by some pilgrim is uncertain. At any 
rate, Sakamoto cultivated several varieties 
and raised and selected seedlings including 
one that he named “Azuma-kagami,” from 
which, it is claimed, have descended all the 
pink-colored forms. After his death, Saka- 
moto’s collection passed into the hands of Mr. 
Akashi. 

The rhododendrons are well considered the 
most sumptuous of decorative, shrubs. The 
best of our smaller native species is the Caro- 
lina rhodendron, which is native of the upper 
slopes of the Southern Appalachian mountains - 
—a shrub seldom taller than six or eight feet, 
but hardy even in Massachusetts. Its dark- 
green leaves and abundant pink flowers make 
a very attractive showing. Curiously enough 
this form was for many years confused with 
another and less desirable species native to 
lower levels. It has been recognized as distinct 
for only a few years, but it is now generally 
offered by the leading nurseries. 

Most of the named varieties of rhododen- 
drons grown in our parks and gardens have 
been developed from the Catawba rhododen- 
dron—a beautiful tree native to the moun- 
tains of Virginia and adjacent states. Its rose- 
purple flowers mass finely against the dark- 
green foliage. This species was introduced 
into England more than a century ago and 
was used for breeding new forms to which it 
gave its hardiness. Since then scores of new 
varieties have been developed and given 
names which are to be found in every impor- 
tant nursery catalogue. A dozen of them taken 
at random are: 

Album elegans: blush, changing to white; 
large flowers. Betsy Parsons: reddish purple. 
Catawbiense album: white. Charles Bagley: 
cherry-red, large truss. FEverestianum: rosy 
lilac, spotted and fringed; the best hardy rho- 
dodendron. General Grant: bright red. Han- 
nibal: blush-rose, lighted with white. H. H. 
Hunnewell: dark, rich crimson. Lady Arm- 
strong: pale rose, beautifully spotted. Lee’s 
Purple: dark purple; free-flowering. President 
Lincoln: soft rose. Roseum elegans: rose. 

The great laurel or rose bay is usually the 
largest of our native rhododendrons. Its ex- 
traordinary beauty is universally acknowl- 
edged. It has long, thick, smooth-margined 
evergreen leaves clustered at the ends of the 
branches, with beautiful white or rosy pink 
flowers which are followed by brownish-red 
fruit capsules at the end of the season. The 
flower buds are large and distinctive, and the 
tree, under favorable conditions, in its native 
woods, may reach a height of forty feet and a 
diameter of one foot. Its trunk, however, 1s 
usually so short as to give a suggestion of a 
great shrub rather than a tall tree. This spe- 
cies is native to eastern North America from 
Nova Scotia southward, but it occurs in great 
numbers only in the Southern mountain 
regions. 

The mountain laurel is closely related to 
both the azaleas and the rhododendrons, being 
a member of the same heath family. It may 
fairly claim to vie with both its cousins in 
the beauty of its blossoms, set off by the deco- 
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“Delightful Thatched Roofs” 
A thatched effect is the most artistic roof ever designed. 


“CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roofs are made possible by our ingenious 
method of sawing the shingle butts in special thatch pattern — 
to lay without selection—and bending across as well as with 
grain of wood to round over eaves or gables. 
A large Book of Beautiful Homes with “CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roofs by 
Prominent Architects on request. Architects, ask for working drawings with 
standard specifications. 

For regular “ CREO-DIPT ” Stained Shingle Side Wall and Roof 

work, ask for our beautiful Portfolio of Fifty Homes by Prom- 

inent Architects as well as color samples. Ask about “CREO- 

DIPT” 24-inch Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonial 

White Effect. 

CREO-DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 


1077 Oliver Street ’ N. Tonawanda, N. ¥. 








“CREO-DIPT” Thatch Root. 

Arch. Chas. Barton Keen, Phil- 

—-. Home of H. Bradford 
Lewis, Pinehurst, N. C. 















, [he Finest Estates in America 
4 Are Equipped with § 


: “Buffalo” Portable # 


2 


¢ 


Fencing System & 
Fire Fenders, Spark Guards and Fire Place Screens 5 


With “BUFFALO” Portable Fencing System 
you can build enclosures of any size for chick- | 
ens, ducks, geese, dogs, rabbits and other } 
small fowls or animals, These enclosures pre- 
vent flowers from being destroyed and permit rotation of yards. 


“BUFFALO” PORTABLE FENCING SYSTEM iis light, 
strong and neat in appearance. It is easy to put up and easy to 
shift. No heavy work to be done. 


WRITE for illustrated Booklet "No. 70-O, which shows designs, sizes and prices. 
Mailed upon receipt of 6c postage. - 

x oy al FIRE FENDERS, SPARK GUARDS and FIRE PLACE 

ENS cannot be compared with flimsy, cheap ones. They are of 
pod and correct design, strong “ae durable, and made by the most skill- 
kmen from the best “BUFFALO” quality of fine mesh wire cloth. 

We make them to fit any size fire place opening and § 

in: any desired " 

We also make high grade VINE TRAINERS, TREE 

GUARDS, GARDEN FURNITURE and WIN- 

DOW GUARDS. Information gladly furnished. 


WRITE for complete catalogue No. 8-BE. Mailed upon receipt of roc postage. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 
538 TERRACE (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) BUFFALO, N. Y. : 
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Reproduction from photograph 
showing Cornell underground 
system in operation 


WATER SUPPLY AND 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
FOR PRIVATE ESTATES 


The Cornell Systems of Irrigation—under- 
ground, overhead and portable—are used 
in the grounds of many of the largest 
and best-known estates throughout the 
world. 


The Cornell Irrigation Systems will make 
your lawns noticeably more handsome, 
flowers more profuse, and gardens more 
productive. 


The Cornell Systems may be-installed at 
any time without injury or unsightliness 
to lawn or garden. 

Write today for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing permanent and portable outfits 
for country estates, country clubs, and 
gardens. 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 
43 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
PLUMBING, HEATING, LIGHTING 


Chicago Boston Kansas City 

Baltimore Pittsburgh Cleveland 

Washington Norfolk Newark 
Philadelphia 


Cornell 


Systems of Irri: gation 


in weanttartbeers mn 
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Screen Door Music 


LAM! BANG! Every time your screen door slams it 
leaves its imprint on your nervous system. Slam! 
Bang! All summer long. Day in, day out. 

Don’t go through this experience this summer. Treat 
your nerves right. Put a Sargent Noiseless Screen Door 
Closer on your doors and enjoy the quiet and calm of the 
drowsy summer evening. 

Use them on other doors, too. There is the coat closet in 
the front hall, the downstairs lavatory door, the bathroom 
door, the pantry door, the kitchen door, the basement door 
and others, in the home and at the office. 

Doors equipped with Sargent Noiseless Screen Door 
Closers shut quickly, gently and quietly, without rebound, 
which means less wear on doors, locks and hinges; more 
order and dignity in the home. 

Sargent Screen Door Closers are easily attached. They 
are sturdy and dependable, like all Sargent Products. 


If not at your hardware store, write us for descrip- 
tive folder and the name of our nearest dealer. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


29 Water Street Hardware Manufacturers New Haven, Conn. 





























Collector’s Luck 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


“If you are a collector, you will enjoy reading this chatty little book, a ‘repository of 
pleasant and profitable discourses descriptive of household furniture and ornaments of olden 
time.’ If you are not a collector, you will enjoy the book, too, for Mrs. Carrick takes you 
enthusiastically by the hand on a day when the ‘noonday stands still for heat’ and leads 
you to a dingy little shop just off the busy city street, or better yet, to a quaint, white farm- 
house, with cool, green shutter-blinds, cuddled in among the trees at the end of a dusty road. 
She will show you where you may find hidden treasures — here a Staffordshire platter, there 
a pewter jug or a luster pitcher.” — Springfield Republican. 


For the summer motorist who is interested in antiques and 
wishes to search for them while traveling through the highways 
and byways, the author reveals many novel ideas and secrets. 


Profusely illustrated, charmingly bound, $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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rative leaves. It is widely distributed in the 
Eastern states, extending as far west as Ohio 
and Tennessee, and it is naturally a shade- 
loving species, growing either in sparse woods 
or along the borders of groves. It blossoms in 
May or June and bears the good-sized flowers 
in clusters which are sure to attract attention, 
These clusters, grouped at the ends of the 
branches, consist of a considerable number of 
large blossoms, the single flowers being ren- 
dered attractive by the salver-shaped petals. 
The pollen-bearing anthers are caught in cur- 
ious little pockets in these petals and so held 
on their supports that, when an insect visits a 
flower to gather the nectar, the anthers are 
released and shower the pollen upon the visitor. 
This laurel is one of the most effective of all 
decorative shrubs and might well be used in 
shady plantings to a much greater extent 
than at present. 

All these members of the heath family have 
fibrous roots, which do not extend deeply into 
the soil. They have developed under natural 
conditions in forests where the roots are pro- 
tected by a covering of fallen leaves. Prob- 
ably one of the commonest reasons for failure 
in keeping them alive on our home grounds is 
due to the fact that the soil surface is not 
properly mulched. They should always have 
a heavy covering of old leaves or other vege- 
tation above the roots in order that the soil 
may be kept cool and moist. This is necessary 
in both winter and summer. 


Book Review 


THE PLEASURES OF COLLECTING, by Gard- 
ner Teall, is a delightful book. If you have a 
flair for acquiring all sorts of ancient things, 
furniture, china, glass, Sheffield Plate, cup- 
plates, Chinese porcelain, pewter, enamels, and 
all the other treasurers which tempt a person 
of collecting tastes, you will be glad to add this 
volume to your shelves. Everyone rejoices 
when a book of this type appears, since it holds 
within its covers much information, a little 
history, many human-interest anecdotes, and 
is, withal, written with great charm and liter- 
ary ability. The chapter about Bernard 
Palissy and his struggles with poverty and dis- 
couragement is as fascinating as a novel. For 
ten years, Palissy struggled to perfect his pot- 
tery, but met with nothing but failure. He lost 
credit, health, friends, everything but hope. 
The last kiln, blazing with the family furniture 
and palings from the garden fence, turned out 
the perfect enamel for which he had been hop- 
ing, and fame was his overnight. The King 
became his patron, and orders poured in. But 
alas! Only a few years of fortune’s smiles, then 
Palissy was imprisoned in the Bastille for his 
simple Huguenot faith. He was offered free- 
dom, if he would deny his religion, but this he 
indignantly refused to do. Death faced him, 
but “his soul was liberated from his worn-out 
body, and the headsman’s block was cheated 
of the grace of being Bernard’s last pillow on 
earth.” A piece of his exquisite ware is so 
rare now that only one with a princely purse 
can think of acquiring it. The reader finishes 
each chapter of this book with regret that it is 
not longer. At the end of the volume of 304 
pages, there is a complete bibliography of 
books for collectors which will be helpful to all 
who are interested in this fascinating subject. 

This book may be ordered through the 
Readers’ Service of THE House BEAUuTIFUL. 
Price, $4.00. 
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Residence of W. W. Orcutt 
Cc. C. & S. J. Chapman 
Arch. and Bldrs. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Does Your Home Need 
Bay State Protection? 


If the exceptional beauty imparted 
by Bay State were its only feature, it 
would still be the first choice of dis- 
criminating buyers. For one or two 
coats of Bay State make concrete and 
stucco homes truly beautiful. 


But Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating protects as it beautifies. It 
waterproofs all houses of brick, cement 
and stucco. Dampness will not seep in. 
Driving rains cannot beat through a 
Bay State coated wall. Bay State isa 
finish that lasts for years. 


You can get Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating in white, and a large 
range of colors. We should be glad 
to send you samples. Booklet No. 17 
shows many homes made beautiful with 
Bay State. Will you write us today 
for samples and booklet? 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Oface Philadelphia Office 
Architects’ Bldg. 1524 Chestnut Street 
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THE BAY STATER 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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For New Homes or Old 


OU never grow tired of an Oak Floor. Like silk and gold, it 
has always had a potent charm of its own. 

An Oak Floor takes a room out of the ordinary as no amount of 
costly furnishings can ever do. 

There is no wear-out in an Oak Floor. It is good for a century. 

Easily cleaned and polished, it is, of course, more sanitary than 
the old-fashioned tacked carpet. 

While its cost, foot for foot, is less than that of good carpet. 

Always the natural first choice where expense is no object, Oak 
Flooring is used more and more in dwellings of modest cost. And 
in office, factory, apartment, and other large buildings, where its 
hardness and cleanliness make it an obvious economy. 

Write for our interesting books on Oak Flooring. They show 
how homes can be vastly improved by laying Oak Floors over old 
floors at small cost. 


OAK FLOORING ZERAIN 


1046 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 


53! 











book on this list. 





address upon request. 


Recommended Books 


HE new “Recommended Books” list is ready, and will be sent to any 
The Readers’ Service will fill cash orders for any 


The books mentioned are on Architecture, Interior Decora- 


tion, Household Management, Gardening, and House Planning and Building. 
They have been examined, and are recommended by THe House BeautiFut. 


Readers’ Service—House Beautiful Publishing Co. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 














OUT- AND IN-DOOR COMFORTS via PEARL 


HEN you screen a porch you add an out-of- 

door living-room, or a sleeping porch, pro- 
tected against disease-carrying insects. 
Specify PEARL WIRE CLOTH for porch screen- 
ing. Due to its metallic coating, Pearl-gray color 
and even mesh, PEARL is the most beautiful wire. 
It offers little or no obstruction to the vision and 
you enjoy the advantages of out-door living with 
in-door comforts. 
Pearl is also, because of this special process coat- ion 
ing, the most durable—therefore the most econom- 
ical. The genuine has two copper wires in the 
selvage and our round tag on each roll. 


We have a dealer in your town. See him or write us if you are interested in 
permanently screening doors, windows or porches. Samples and literature free 

























Address Department ‘‘J”’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. ( 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City 
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PEARL is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells ““PEARL”’ 














Shackled Youth 


By EDWARD YEOMANS 





RE you satisfied with the present-day system of education—or do you agree with Mr. 
Yeomans that “whole communities share an infatuation that their school is good for children 
simply because the children do not resent it” while many schools are “dominated by con- 

scientious people who, nevertheless, beat the ground to stone with their tramping about in 
‘custom-made’ pedagogical shoes?”’ 

Everyone interested in good government and in schools and in their effect upon each other will 
find refreshment in this “unshackling”’ series of Comments on Schools, School People and Other 
People. The author has given much thought to educational problems and his views have the tonic 
freshness of contagious enthusiasm. If you are interested in education from any standpoint, you 
should not miss this book. 144 pages, cloth, gilt top and stamping. $1.60 postpaid. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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The Psychology of Window 
Hangings 
By Harriet Sisson Gillespie 


' HE psychology of window curtains is an. 


aspect of the subject seldom taken into 
account by the average housewife, and yet it 
affects the whole field of decorative art, as 
applied to the home, and strikes a personal 
note as well. The matter of buying hangings 
for the house is a perfunctory one with most 
women, for they see in it neither romance 
nor value in relation to the beauty of the 
furnishings as a whole. 

Personally, | always feel as if a window had 
a story to tell. It may carry a message of 
peace to a home-loving soul, or it may be the 
means of sowing the seeds of discord. It may 
strike a distinctly decorative note or harmonize 
with the ensemble, or it may merely register, 
by its ultra fashionable appeal, a material 
value in dollars and cents. 

By the exercise of a wise selection it may 
enhance the loveliness of the architectural fa- 
¢ade, or, by an ill-timed purchase, blight the 
artistic treatment of the interior. And then, 
laying aside the purely technical problems 
involved, the beauty of window curtaining is 
quite as much an expression of a woman’s per- 
sonality as the gown she wears, and as such, 
should receive the attention which is its due. 

It will be well to consider, in trying to solve 
the problem of effective and appropriate win- 
dow curtaining, what is the function of the 
window, in order more clearly to visualize its 
needs. It possesses a dual character, for it 
is not only the tie that binds the home life 
with the great world of out-of-doors, but it is 
also the key to link together the background 
and the windows to form a harmonious setting 
for the furnishings. 

The aim is also to preserve the privacy of 
the home; to frame a lovely view; to let in the 
sunshine and air by day and create a sense of 
cozy seclusion with the curtains drawn at 
night. The outlook is to be studied. If it 
consists of a bit of fine, natural beauty, it 
should n’t be concealed. If in the line of 
vision there is a busy, but unobjectionable 
thoroughfare, there is no reason for not allow- 
ing a little of its life in through the opening. 
Personally, | am a believer in transparent dra- 
peries, and I feel there are few occasions when 
a window is to be shrouded like a pall. 

To enlarge the horizon seems infinitely bet- 
ter than to curtail the vision, and for this rea- 
son I advocate nets, either plain of figured. 
They not only permit one to see without being 
seen, but are of such a character as to blend 
in pleasingly with the architectural and decor- 
ative treatment, and permit of no hard con- 
trasts either from the room or from the street. 
And, as it happens, nets are in the ascendency 
for window hangings this season, so the house- 
wife will find an unusually wide variety to 
choose from. 

The filet nets, in particular, are charming, 
and are seen in an interesting selection of 
simple, good designs, ranging in tints from 
ivory and oyster-white to a deep cream verg- 
ing on buff. Aside from their decorative 
values, they are uncommonly well made. 

The lace factories, running with a full com- 
plement of skilled workers, are turning out 
better goods than ever before and a particular 
point claimed for their product this season 1s 
that the tie that binds the threads of the filet 
at the intersection of the squares is so strong 
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7 N THE MONTH OF BRIDES and the breath of orange blossoms, the new 


Wallace pattern is most happily announced: the ‘“‘Hostess”—in honor of the 
bride of today who is the hostess of tomorrow! 


It issymbolic of all that the name ‘‘Hostess’’ implies—graciousness, dignity and cor- 
rectness. Its pure simplicity of line and ornament forma design of chaste beauty. The 
‘‘Hostess’’ typifies the distinctiveness and enduring charm of every Wallace pattern. 


As a wedding gift, the ‘‘Hostess’”’ pattern is ideally suitable. It is presented in 


. lee, flatware service and hollow ware, including tea and coffee sets, dishes, trays and 
correct patt. t | ° 
pote tes other pieces to match. 


| react 1835 mann 
HE WALLACE HOSTESS BOOK tells in text, diagrams and R. \V A L L AC E £3 So MEG. Co. . 


R+WALLACE 
Profusely illus- 


HEAVIEST 
Silver Plate 


Set of Siz, pictures just what every hostess should know. 
Combinations in trated with correct table settings. Sent postpaid for 5U cents, Address: c W va li ngfor - ped hin ut Cc, 
ILVERSMIT FOUNDED 1835 y/ 


Chests, $30.00,up. Guar- Hostess Department, Box No. 6. 


anteed without time a 
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HEN you are ready to 
consider such installations 
for a building of any size or 
character, visit the nearest 
Crane branch with your archi- 
tect, where you will find it a 
simple and pleasant matter to 
fill all of your requirements. 
Crane Service provides a wide 
variety of designs from which you 
can choose precisely the types you 
want—and, above all, it safeguards 
you with uniform quality through- 
out the entire installations. It is 
complete, convenient, reliable. 





CRANE SERVICE 


Enables You to Select Com- 
plete Heating, Plumbing and 
Sanitation Equipment through 
One Central Source of Supply 





















Call on any Crane Branch 
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We are manufacturers of about 20,000 
articles. including valves, pipe fittings 
and steam specialties, made of brass, 
iron, ferro-steel, cast steel and forged 
steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and 
all purposes, and are distributors of 
pipe, heating and plumbing materials 
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THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 





BOSTON SYRACUSE CINCINNATI FARGO 

SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 

BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH DETROIT ABERDEEN 

HARTFORD ATLANTA & CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 

NEWYORK © SINMiNGHAM Sako. SPOKANE 

KL LITTLE R D NPO: 

ALBANY MUSKOGEE VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES DES MOINES PORTLAND 

PHILADELPHIA TULSA OMAHA POCATELLO 

READING OKLAHOMA CITY CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS SIOUX CITY SALT LAKE CITY 

NEW ARK WICHITA ins “eave . a - ST. PAUL OGDEN 

CAMDEN ST. LOUIS 23 W 44™ ST. ano 22 W. 45% ST. 1105-1107 BOARD WALK MINNEAPOLIS SACRAMENTO 

BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY NEW bye | vy aaa oda ae CITY WINONA OAKLAND O30 

WASHINGTON ERRE HAUT lo which the ic us co 

" ” — Works: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT; BIRMINGHAM — LOS ANGELES 
pp age Diag real CORP ERATION CRANE | MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS); TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 

LIMITED SYDNEY, N. S. W., QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY 45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENGLANO 


301 BRANNAN ST, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
36 AVE DE L‘OPERA, PARIS. FRANCE 
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OAYLIGHT LOADING 


Motion fictitre Camera 


Get Action and Life into Your Pictures 


Summertime pleasures are rich in action; vibrant with a 
wealth of life. Still pictures—snapshots—are always so still, 
lifeless, without the irresistible sparkle and animation of 
Nature's summer charms. 

Canoeing along some inland river or lake; motoring across 
country; casting a swishing fly in the midst of some babbling 
mountain brook; all are redolent with scintillating, fiashing 
action that only the motion picture camera can adequately 
catch and preserve. 

Even the children’s vivacity and buoyancy of spirit make 
but dull and uninteresting pictures when the action is lost. 
Yet, as her babies—always “babies” to her—mature into 
young men and women, Mother would experience a quiet 
rapture to be able to treasure up their childish frolics and 
revel in their memories. 


Father's “own little girl” blossoms into a “sweet young 
thing’’—and father wouldn't have it different—but there is a 
needless pang in the passing of childhood’s love. Needless, 
because the New Premier Daylight Loading Motion Picture 
Camera can preserve these fleeting joys and pleasures for- 
ever fresh. 

No experience is required to operate this motion picture 
camera. It loads in daylight just as easily as the little Brownie 
box or Kodak the children play with. It w ill make faithful, 
life-like records of simple, moving events or ““shoot”’ a sev- 
eral-reel amateur scenario as pretentious as any professional 
“movie.” 


Two models — prices astonishingly reasonable — $125 


and $200. 
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Re-create the Past Joys 


An evening cannot be more entertainingly 
spent than in showing on the screen, by means 
of the New Premier Pathéscope projector, the 
scenes, events and frolics yout motion picture 
camera has preserv 


No one will question your “fish story” as 
your own movie tellsit. You will live over 
again the days at the hunting lodge, as on the 
screen, flash the grinning, unshaven faces of the 
dark-shirted, baggy-trousered “gang,"’ with your- 
self lounging in the midst. 

The bright, clear, flickerless pictures of the 
New Premier Pathéscope amaze expert critics, 
it is so exquisitely built. Simple to operate. Uses 
only safe, slow-burning “Safety Standard” film, 
approved by the Underwriter's Laboratories, 
Inc. for use without a fire-proof booth, by any- 
one, anywhere, anytime. Operates from any 
electric light current, or from a storage battery. 


Come to any Pathescope salon and let us demonstrate these wonderful machines. 


Select your own 


pictures from the great Pathéscope film library and operate the New Premier Pathéscope yourself. 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
Willard B. Cook, President 


Suite 1847, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 














Are you interested 
in having 4 permanent, 
fire-safe Brick home at 
a cost no greater than for 
an inflammable house? 


Then send for 
particulars 
about the 
“Ideal Wall- f 
wy the newest, J 
/ strongest’ ( 
Wf and most” 
economical 


/ type of Brick 
@ Hollow Wall 


construction. 


M TheCommon Brick Industry 
i of America f 


1325 Schofield Bldg. 
Me, Cleveland,Ohio. r of 


FREE W 
circular gives ¥ 
all the Facty. 

™ Apostcard # 
im brings it to yous 














Why You F ind -the Kernerator 
in Homes. Like This 


By installing a 
Kernerator in 
your home, you 
automatically 
banish obnoxious 
waste receptacles 
for all time. This 
added refinement 
promotes sanita- 
tion and saves 
many unneces- 
sary steps. 

Kitchen and household waste paper boxes, waste paper, faded 
flowers, garbage —is burned without the use of any fuel other than 
. the combustible waste itself. No gas, wood, oil or coal required. 
Bottles and cans are dried, sterilized and later dumped into 


* WW ERNERATOR 


—is built in the base of the chimney when 
the house is erected, The door of the 
kitchen hopper is all that’s visible on the 
living floors. 

The Kernerator means little extra cost 
but much additional convenience. In- 
stalled under money back guarantee. 

Ask your architect or send.postal for 
illustrated booklet. 

Sanitary—Economical 
Convenient— Odorless 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 
Be etl 


526 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOME OF ARMIN SCHLESINGER, MiInwavckEE, WIS: 
Architect, Fitzhugh Scott “ Equipped with Kernerator: 
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PROPER TREATMEN | 


FI OORS. WOODWORK 
: and 





THIS BOoO8 
ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 
FREE 


Gives complete instructions for finishing 
all wood—hard or soft—old or new. Tells 


FURNITURE 


a 


‘Price 25¥ 


SON 
a sGUNSON e >”. 
how to secure beautiful enameled effects cong Wood Finiching Authorities 


RACIN e. wis. U.S.A 


with Johnson’s Enamel and stained 
effects with Johnson’s Wood Dye. 
Gives full directions on the care of floors—how to make and keep 
them beautiful with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


The donors of this book are the manufacturers of the famous 


Johnson's Prepared Wax 


It is the work of experts, illustrated in color. We will gladly give 
this book free to persons interested in home beautifying. It is invalu- 
able if you are building or decorating. 


Go to your best dealer in paints and ask for a copy of 
Johnson’s Instruction Book, “The Proper Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” If he cannot 
furnish this book write us, giving the name of your 
dealer, and we will send you a copy free and postpaid. 












Tell your painter and decorator that you want 
Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes used for all interior 
woodwork. ‘This line includes Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax—Johnson’s Wood Dye—Johnson’s Crack 
Filler—Johnson’s Paste Wood Filler—Johnson’s 
Undercoat and Enamels— John- 
son’s Floor and Finishing Varnishes, 
ctc. 


7 


(PEEP EP Ma 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB6, RACINE, WIS. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 





CANADIAN FACTORY — BRANTFORD 


























HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of THe House BrautiruL 
has prepared five excellent collections of slides, with accompanying 
lectures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 


The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C—50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D— 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 

Collection E—50 slides on Building a House 


Write to Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 ARLINGTON STREET - - . . - BOSTON (17), MASSACHUSETTS 
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that no amount of stretching can draw them 
out of shape. 

This material has the advantage of being 
suited to almost every type of window. For 
a group of low windows, such as are so fre- 
quently seen in suburban houses, filet net, 
either plain or patterned is most effective. 
There are fewer mistakes noted in framing 
this style of window than almost any other, for 
there is precedent to follow. The early Dutch 
housewives were wont to hang their many- 
paned windows with starched muslin curtains 
that flared away from the glass in much the 
same fashion as their petticoats stood out, and 
while the stiff material has given way to that 
of a more clinging type, the method of hanging 
the curtains remains the same. 

One special net in oyster-white is very well 
suited to such a window group. It is of good 
body with small, smartly cut mesh. The 
openings of this style of net vary in size from 
the tiny squares up to those a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. The latter, more rugged in 
effect, is better suited to a man’s room or a 
library than a room of Dutch Colonial aspect. 

For a more formal apartment of the Geor- 
gian type, there is nothing so altogether charm- 
ing as a Tuscan net recently seen in the shops. 
It had vertical rows of diamond-shaped open- 
ings filled with geometric patterns alternating 
with those of plain filet. The design is at 
once so simple and so chaste in character and 
carries with it so mellow a note of color as to 
blend in beautifully with the “old” white of 
Colonial woodwork. 

The latter, by the way, is not really white 
at all, but a combination of different pigments 
in which a soupgon of burnt sienna, burnt 
umber, vermilion and black enter, to give it 
the time-honored effect of age. This is a little 
trick known to quite a few artistic folk, and 
yet not always to those whom one might 
expect to possess the knowledge, unfamiliarity 
with which has been the means of spoiling 
the ensemble of many otherwise charming 
rooms. 

A group of casement windows in a Tudor 
room may easily be ruined by wrong curtain- 
ing. The material must not be too flimsy or 
too heavy, but just the correct weight between 
the two. A filet of Gothic pattern in which 
a diamond-shaped motif, looking for all the 
world as if it came direct from a stained-glass 
window in Canterbury Cathedral, is scattered 
over the surface with, in between, a smaller 
motif made up of a segment of the principal 
design. When gathered by a shallow heading 
to a brass rod set well within the casing and 
close to the leaded glass, the effect is both 
chaste and dignified. 

As in all things decorative we go back to 
the days of the Louis for our inspiration, so 
it is with our ideas for laces. These have 
been woven into the background of filet net 
to form rich effects for drawing-room windows. 
This is by no means to be confused with the 
starched lace curtains of a decade ago, for 
they, thankfully, have gone the way of other 
mid-Victorian atrocities. In their place has 
come soft, clinging casement lace covered with 
a shadowy design in the manner of old Wedg- 
wood—a type of material that harmonizes 
delightfully with antique furniture and old 
blue china. 

To suit a room of mannish aspect, a large 
entrance hall, or a living-room of formal chai- 
acter, there is a rugged net, neither white nor 
buff in color, but of a very lovely shade be- 
tween the two, in which a smaller square set 
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What kind of 


a Roof are 
you under ? 


ERE you sit reading ‘House 
Beautiful,” under somebody’s 
roof. Is it yours? 


If you were to build would you 
use the same kind of a roof? Or 
would you make a study of roofing 
before you made up your mind? 
Whether you are interested in build- 
ing a new home or re-roofing an old 
one, we want you to know about 
all kinds of roofing, including Win- 
throp Tapered Asphalt Shingles. 
Our new book, “Shelter, the Second 
Instinct of Man” contains illustra- 
tions from all over the world and 
shows roofing both ancient and 
modern. We want to put it in the 
hands of responsible people. 





Beckman-Dawson Roofing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis, .... Detroit, Mich. 
Lockport PaperCo., . . . .« « Lockport, N. Y. 
Canadian Roofing Mfg. Co., Limited, . Windsor, Ont. 


Brantford Roofing Co., Limited, 


Brantford, Ont. 





Take advantage of this offer. 
Write today for this remarkable 
book. Address the nearest factory. 


Winthrop 
































Kitchen Odors 
Permeate 


Through Your Home 


VERY room in your home gets the 

effect of the steam, smoke and odors arising 

from cooking in your kitchen. Grease-laden 
fumes float through the house, laying smutty fingers 
on furniture, curtains, decorations and walls. 


This is unpleasant for the family, causes your house- 
keeping to be criticized by visitors, and makes more 
housework for you. Lighten your labors and keep 
the atmosphere in your home clean and invigorat- 
ing by installing an 
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The ILG Kitchen ventilator removes every trace 
of steam, smoke and objectionable odors from the kitchen 
—keeps them out of the other rooms—and makes your 
kitchen a pleasant, inviting place in which to work. 


The | LG Fan is moderate in cost. Easily installed 
in wall or part of window. Connects with electric light 
socket. Costs less than a cent an hour to operate. Fully 
guaranteed. The only ventilating fan with self-cooled, 
fully enclosed motor. Used in thousands of homes, hotels, 
restaurants, offices, stores, factories and theatres. 


Go to your Electrical or Hardware merchant 
and ask for a demonstration of the ILG 
Kitchen Ventilator, or write us direct for il- 
lustratedliterature andname of nearest dealer. 











FOR OFFICES - STORES - 
FACTORIES - PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
RESTAURANTS ‘THEATRES - HOUSES :ttc- 


= 
ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. CHICAGO. 


2862 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE 
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House Door 
Hardware for 
Better Homes 
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Hangers DD to the beauty of your home by 
for using Richards-Wilcox house door 
Veliding House Doors” Hangers and fittings—sliding doors give 
: you airy freedom of large open spaces, 
Window Hardware _ or the privacy ofcompletely closed rooms. 


for 


AiR-Way Sun Room Let in the sunshine and the breeze and shut 


Windows : 

out the storms and winds—your sun porch 

C “aa H and sleeping room windows—hung on 
arage Noor Hangers AiR- Way Multifold Window hardware— 


Sliding, Folding Doors bring a new meaning to home comfort. 


New homes are better when equipped with Richards-Wilcox door hardware 
—old homes remodelled with Richards-Wilcox door hardware are like new. 





Ask for Ask for 
Catalogue Catalogue 
H. B. C4 H. B. C4 


AAA 
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To help make your Garden grow consult 


THE LITTLE GARDEN By Mrs. FRANCIS KING 


The little gardén, as it will be considered in these pages, means not exclusively the spaces for flowers available in a town 
or suburban lot. It means, too, the setting for those spaces —the ground about the house, and that in which the garden 
lies. . . . Material for the good small garden lies so near us. Native trees and shrubs, in these days of the Ford car, 
are at our doors; the flora of the woods, the envy of all foreign gardeners, which even the strictest of the preservers of 
wild flowers is willing that one should gather for purposes of propagation — these native flowers are among the finest 
in any land.—From the Preface. 


This practical handbook for amateur gardeners is the work of the President of the Women’s National 
Farm and Garden Association. It contains tables of much value, and there are many beautiful and in- 

















structivé photographs of flowers. To be published in June. $1.75 
SO H aneen 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find ..........0..+0. for THE LITTLE GARDEN 

i Gs inh Ne kh Re aS ee eh eelisrnSh eee ThaUheas th dw on 066 548 aed eb bies ieee be keunetha 
DE. mic Spwp Sakon seach Socdpn ks Gankwsineemabinie ea sees »sin gw sb cle bec chie mhwleaeg 6aiaeee'ge wid Wesenwee ats 
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on end is introduced into the transverse section 
of the large squares. So smart and virile is 
it in appearance with its crisp suggestion of 
the Danish peasant handicraft, that it especi- 
ally commends itself to apartments furnished 
in a corresponding style. 

These suggestions are but ‘a small part of 
the selection to be had in filet nets, but they 
give an idea of the sort of materials available 
and their adaptation to windows of various 
sorts and styles. But however attractive they 
are in appearance, if used with little regard to 
the type of window they are to frame they 
will fail of appeal. 

Not only form and line of the fagade, but 
the architectural and decorative treatment of 
the room itself must be considered, as well as 
the outlook and the use to which the room is 
put. If it is the focusing point for family 
gatherings, it presents one aspect; if a formal 
apartment used only on state occasions, an- 
other. The principles of psychology must be 
applied severally and collectively, for it is only 
under such conditions that the windows and 
their decoration will truly represent the per- 
sonality of the owner and at the same time 
be in accord with the established rules of good 
taste. 








Fighting the Garden Slug 
By Hamilton M. Laing 


IKE many of the undesirable weeds and 

insects in our gardens, the garden slug, a 
mollusk (Agriolimax agrestis) is an importation 
from Europe. Like the house sparrow, the 
Hessian fly and cabbage butterfly, he took 
kindly to the new land and set out in his slow 
but deadly sure way to inherit it. Because he is 
a lover of moisture he is found most commonly 
as a pest on the eastern and western parts of 
the continent, and little or not at all in the dry 
lands. Gardeners of east and west dread him. 
For he is a pestilence walking by night. In 
his inch and a half of slimy gray carcass (this 
is his extreme length when extended) he carries 
the appetite of an anaconda and green things 
disappear before him. He has several cousins, 
and one of the most harmful of these is the 
slug of the orchard that climbs aloft in the 
apple trees and eats the foliage. 

This little slimy wretch should be better 
known. Every spring we hear So-and-So tell 
a story of a fine stand of carrots or oniens or 
peas or beans that came up strongly and full 
of promise and then disappeared. The teller 
of the sorry tale usually winds up with, “‘Some- 
thing must have eaten them.” Something 
did. When you counsel that the culprits were 
slugs, So-and-So says that he looked but could 
see no sign of anything. Which may be true 
enough as Agriolimax leaves little trace of 
himself. He travels and does his evil work 
mostly by night. He hates the sun and dry 
surfaces. Wet, cold, belated springs are his 
delight. He hides by day under boards, stones, 
lumps of earth, dead leaves and rubbish and 
about the bases of broad-leafed plants such as 
dandelions. From such shelter he comes forth 
to devour; and though usually he feeds near 
the ground he may also climb aloft and devour 
the leafage of any plant that takes his fancy. 

On account of the fact that he hides by day 
under cover, it follows that he is a foe of the 
small gardener more than of the farmer. The 
edges of small plots give him ample cover in 
which to hide. When the plot is small enough 
for intensive methods in the fight against him, 
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meets the instant approval of those who know good 
furniture. The beautiful designs, splendid workman- 
ship and great durability have made Willowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of America. 


If your dealer does not handle ‘“‘Willowcraft” write us 
for catalog. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B Cambridge 40, Mass. 














A typical homeless Serbian 
boy—stumbling toward man- 
hood—one of the 200,000 war- 
orphaned children. Unless 
we lend him a hand he is 
doomed to vagrancy, ignor- 
ance, misery and bitterness. 


Homeless! 


unless you help 


For $6 a month—$72 a year—you can support 
the adoption of a homeless, parentless Serbian 
child and give him a decent chance in life. 
50,000 war orphans need this help. A $72 con- 
tribution will place one child in a Serbian family 
home for a year, give him clothing, medical 
attention and schooling, Your aid—to whatever 
extent — is desperately needed. Full accounting 
returned. Send a month’s contribution today to 


Serbian Child Welfare Association 
7 West Eighth Street : New York City 
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—without opening 
your windows! 


No dust escapes into the 

room when you clean 
with a SPENCER. Yet 
nothing undesirable escapes 
that powerful suction— 
which draws everything 
down to a built-in receptacle 
in your basement. 


The SPENCER is free from 
complicated, troublesome 
governing apparatus and has 
_-}| no close adjustments to be 
| disturbed by dirt. It frees 
you from the drudgery of 
house cleaning! 





SPENCER installations for 
every type of building, at 
surprisingly low cost. 
The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Dept. H. B. 
Hartford, Conn. 























CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 


Clean with a Spencer 
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“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 



































An Ideal Wedding Gift: 


Books 


add a library to a house is 
to give that house asoul. New 
homes need libraries. What bet- 
ter gift than a well-chosen, beau- 
tifully-bound book? Atlantic 
books as gifts are particularly 
appropriate, signifying as they 
do, a permanent and friendly 
relationship. 








A few suggestions from the 
Atlantic Booklist: 


AN AMERICAN IDYLL 


By CoRNELIA STRATTON PARKER 
“It is one of the most poignant stories of 
life, love, ambition and unselfishness that 
the English language contains.”—Chicago 
Continent. Illustrated with frontispiece por- 
trait. $1.75. ° 


THE AMENITIES OF 
BOOK -COLLECTING 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


“To be taken first at a gallop, then read 
with care, re-read for reference, and later 
caught up for its charm. Filled with the 
lure of books, and well illustrated.”—The 
Independent. $4.00. 


THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM JAMES 

Edited by his son, HENRY JAMES 
These strikingly characteristic letters, in 
which one of the most brilliant of American 
philosophers and scholars lives again, will 


stand permanently as a distinguished con- 
tribution to American biography. Two 
volumes, handsomely bound, $10.00. Beau- 
tiful Limited Edition, especially bound and 
illustrated, two volumes boxed, $20.00. 


WHAT MAKES THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Edited by HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 
A very practical and valuable book for 
those who are building or remodeling. A 
collection of excellent illustrations and 
carefully made measured drawings of archi- 
tectural details, accompanied by explana- 
tory text. $3.00. 


THE ATLANTIC 
CLASSICS Leather Edition 


As a gift, these two volumes of favorite 
essays from the Aélantic Monthly will be 
most welcome. Attactive half-binding in 
dark maroon leather, gilt lettering and top. 
Two volumes, boxed, $6.00. 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find....-...-.-..-- 
for books checked above 
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Artistic Enclosures 
For Your Radiators 


Admittedly radiators are rather “gauky-stalky”’ 
kind of things to be obtrusively setting about in 
your rooms. 

Happily there is a solution—a very simple, attrac- 
tive solution. 

Send for our Radiator Enclosure booklet. 

In it you will find a goodly bit of suggestion and 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFsc Co. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


anddoagoodjob. Ittakes much less skilland laborthan paint, 
and the staining will cost you much less than half the cost of 
painting. Thecolorsare richer and handsomerthan paint, and 
as lasting. The Creosote penetrates and preserves the wood. 
If you want a white house, use 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


the soft, brilliant, beautiful white that has made the white 


house populer again. 


Youcan get Cabot’s Stains allover the country. 
stained wood samples and name of nearest distributor. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
525 Market St., San Francisco 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Walls finished with Cabot's Old Virginia White. Roofs 
stained with Cabot's Creosote Stain __ 
Alexander Mackintosh, Architect, N.Y. 


Stain Your Own House 


If you live where skilled labor is hard to get you can stain your 

















219 Stewart Block 


in Principal Cities. 




















Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those who 
are interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
Send for “The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders’ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Sales and Construction Representatives 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 

















By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 
“The author has produced essays that are pure literature. It is a delight to read the limpid, graceful 
sentences, and it warms the heart to find essays that are kindly and human, filled with a great tenderness 
Many a purchaser of the volumes will turn first, after looking over the table of 
contents, to the essay on ‘The Disappointments and Vicissitudes of Mice,’ than which nothing more 
charming has been written since Charles Lamb's ‘Dissertation on Roast Pig.’ ’’—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


for all created things. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - - -_ 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


A Delightful Collection of Essays 





$1.50 postpaid 


INDIGENCE 
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the lime-can is an efficient weapon. This is 
merely a large pepper-box tin that allows a 
dusting of lime to be dropped on any spot de- 
sired. Lime mixed with Paris green in the 
proportion of forty of the former to one of the 
latter, or the slug-killing mixtures sold in the 
seed-stores may be used similarly. A slight 
touch of lime withers the slug, and all plants 
showing effects of his ravages can be protected 
by a light dusting about the base. Morning 
seems the best time to catch the adult slugs 
abroad; the evening application is best adapted 
for catching the young emerging for their 
nightly foray. Rain, of course, spoils the 
effectiveness of the lime. The wetter the 
spring, the harder the gardener’s fight. 

Another method of this sort of control 
adopted by the Department of Agriculture is 
to mix two parts of carbolic acid and twenty 
parts water and with it moisten about two 
gallons of sawdust and sprinkle this about the 
plants to be protected. 

But it is against the tiny young in the spring 
that the war must be waged hardest. The eggs 
are laid both in autumn and in spring. They 
are small, round, transparent bodies like glass 
beads, and from ten to twenty are deposited 
in a “nest.” They are hidden away under 
rubbish, in the broken earth, and beside the 
roots of carrots, parsnips, and so forth, but 
always in a moist spot. The pinhead young 
emerge about the time that the seeds are 
sprouting, and these are the invisible ‘‘some- 
things” that eat the crop. 

In slug-infested ground peas suffer most 
woefully. During backward weather, when 
the seed does not spring from the ground and 
run away from the foe, the planting may be 
quite destroyed even before the plantlets have 
burst through the ground. These small slug 
wretches can travel underground (though this 
is not true in well-powdered, sandy soil) and 
as soon as the pea bursts its coat and exposes 
the embryo, the tiny slug begins his evil work. 
The sugary cotyledons are sucked dry; the 
embryo is destroyed; only a rotting mass re- 
mains. Sweet peas are attacked as readily as 
the garden varieties. The earthworms and 
slugs work hand in glove; the worms bore the 
soil; the sluglets follow the tunnels. 

One fairly safe way to prevent such under- 
ground destruction is to sow the peas in a tiny 
trench of pure sand. The slugs cannot travel 
through or over dry sand, nor burrow into-it 
while moist. Neither will the earthworms 
tunnel it to any extent. It must be admitted 
that such a method is adapted only to the in- 
tensive cultivation of a small garden—but it is 
just here that the slug is met at his worst. 

As soon as the days become warm and growth 
is rapid, while the sun dries the surface of the 
soil, the slug’s work becomes less in evidence. 
During dry spells in summer he remains under 
cover or burrows down to moisture in the earth. 
The wretch has the abominable habit of climb- 
ing into the leafage of the cabbage and sum- 
mering well within the head. When the head 
is cut in the kitchen we are apt to find his holes 
and tunnels or even the slimy wretch himself. 

With the passing of the summer’s heat and 
the coming of the autumn rains he becomes 
active again. It is well at this time to keep the 
garden clean and leave no cover for him. One 
good blow at him now is worth two in the 
spring. For this is egg-laying time. In the 
autumn he does not confine his appetite to 
leafage, but crawls into the earth beside the 
carrots and sucks holes in their roots, render- 
ing them unfit for storage or market. The best 
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COTTAGES 





Away from City Cares 


Get a Togan Cottage; for you and your family to Low priced; built complete in our factories. You 
live in this summer. can do the erecting yourself if you like. 


Good looking, well arranged; built to give you all Write for catalog ‘Away from City Cares.” It tells you 
the rest and comfort of life in the open. how to get your cottage quickly and economically. 


TOGAN-STILES 


1627 Eastern Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Also Togan Garages and Bungalows 
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A Group of Small Houses 


A group of four designs has been made 
to order for THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL by 
a firm of well-known Boston architects. 
Complete working drawings and specifica- 
tions are on sale at the address given below. 





Single Gambrel 


<6 OTE 





bof “hal % 
Adden & Parker, Architects. 


On receipt of ten cents in stamps and your name and ad- 
dress, we will send you a large circular showing all 
our house plans with dimensions and full particulars. 
Our “Prize House” will be sure to interest you. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Se HUMPHREY 


RRadiantfire 





[F the Humphrey Radiantfire had no other quality to recommend it, the fact that 

it is absolutely odorless would be sufficient reason why you should substitute it 
for the mussy open fire. A perfect mixture, burned in scientifically constructed 
burners, with nothing to interfere with the combustion, — radiant rays of 
heat that do not affect the air you breathe. A variety of designs provide harmo- 
nious equipment for rooms of various decorative treatment and affords selection to 
suit your taste. Write for Folder showing various designs. 


General Gas Light Company 


New York Kalamazoo San Francisco 
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VATER JILIES 


HE month of June is the ideal 
time to plant the gorgeous 
tender or tropical Nymphaeas. 


We offer strong, pot-grown plants 
of a grand assortment of both day 
and night blooming varieties in all 
colors; also Victoria Trickeri. 


Hardy Nymphaeas and Nelumbiums 
cannot be supplied at this season. 


All are described in Dreer’s Garden 
Book, which also gives full infor- 
mation on growing flowers and 
vegetables of all kinds. 


A copy free if you mention this 
publication. 


540 






We offer free to our patrons the advice of our 
experts in devising plans for ponds and 
selecting varieties. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Has the combined perfume of = 

the pansy and theviolet. The = OF BULBS 
color of both upper petals is = q 
dark purple—pansy-violet—a 
very beautiful color. The 
three lower petals are pure 
white, shading into creamy 
white toward the edges. Un- 
like the pansy, this will bloom 
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a Tells you about the best Hyacinths, 
: Tulips, and Daffodils for the Spring 
Garden. Our original descriptions of 
varieties have become standard. 





all summer. Pkt. 50 cts. = . aon you prices for them all— 
Pe 2 and t 
2. Fringed Moonpenny Daisy spirit of ae tema saasitas: 


A beautiful white perennial Marguerite with plume- 
shaped laciniated petals on long stems; superb for 
cutting. Pkt. 50 cts. 


It describes our service for you, 
from the time the bulbs are grown 
until they are in your hands for 


3. New Siberian Hardy Wallflower 3 planting. Send 25 cents to Depart- 





ment B for your copy, and deduct 
the amount from your first order 
amounting to $2.50. 


An exquisite new variety. Will survive our severest 
winters and is a plant of great beauty, with gor- 
geous orange flowers and shining dark-green foliage. 
Grows about 15 inches high, branches freely and 


blooms the whole season. Phi. 50 cts. : 
: CHESTER JAY Hunt, Inc. 
oh ae ee ee : Little Falls, New Jersey 


Book for Garden Lovers (25c) sent free with above 


New See eds 


28 W. 59th St. 


TN 
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CORRECTION 


In the May issue of House Beautiful, the address under the 

advertisement of W. G. Cornell Company, manufacturers of 

THE CORNELL SYSTEMS OF IRRIGATION, was 

incorrectly printed as 200 Fifth Avenue. It should have 
appeared as follows: 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 
43 East 17th Street New York City 
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preventive now is to give him no cover for his 
egg-laying activities, and none for himself 
when frosts begin to pinch. Though the frost 
kills him when he is exposed to it unprotected, 
yet while hidden in the earth the frost seems 
to have little effect on him. After the coldest 
winters he comes forth again with the raindrops 
and possessed of an appetite for green things 
that never fails. 


Garden Hints 


URING the early part of the garden 

season, especially if the season be back- 
ward, an application of one pound of nitrate of 
soda to each 400 square feet of soil will prove 
very helpful after the crops are established. 

Clay soils will be decidedly improved by the 
addition of one pound of lime to each 25 
square feet of garden. Ashes will help in 
loosening up a stiff soil and thereby increasing 
its producing capacity. 

If young clover has been killed out during 
the winter, a hay crop of oats and Canada 
field peas may be used to good advantage, 
according to W. E. Hanger, crops specialist at 
the Ohio State University. They are sowed 
in the same manner as oats alone, using, how- 
ever, a mixture of one and one half bushels of 
oats and one bushel of peas per acre. This 
makes a very rapid growth and usually can be 
depended upon to make from one and one half 
to two and one half tons of good hay per acre. 


Use Bordeaux Now On All Perennials 


“The blooms and foliage on the perennials 
in the old garden at home were so much more 
beautiful than those we now see”’ is not uncom- 
monly heard. While the flower gardener of 
today must fight plant diseases that his grand- 
father knew not of, he need not be discouraged. 
A small quantity of bordeaux spray will keep 
the perennials in fine shape. The spray should 
be applied once each week for the next month. 
This will insure clean foliage during the sum- 
mer and will prevent the bud rot of peonies 
and control the hollyhock rust. 


Frosted Trees May Be Worth Spraying 


While recent frosts have done widespread 
injury to fruit trees, specialists recommend 
that orchardists carefully examine their trees 
to see if enough live fruit may not remain to 
warrant spraying. If in doubt, it is recom- 
mended that the trees be sprayed anyway. 
Experience in Ohio has shown that many 
orchardists who have omitted spraying follow- 
ing a severe frost have later harvested a fair 
crop of wormy fruit. 

It is time for the application of the petal- 
fall spray just as soon as the bloom has fallen. 
During the week following bloom-fall this 
spray should be applied when the foliage is 
dry. It is the most important spray of the 
season, and prevents the codling moth-worms 
from entering the blossom end of the apple 
during the entire summer. 
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Hand painted screen and desk accessories from Rookwood Studios. 


ROOKWOOD 


ARTISTIC POTTERY and TILES 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED MATTER 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


CELESTIAL STREET 


CINCINNATI OHIO 
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hand forged 
. « Golonial 
Se hardware. 


TRADE MARK 





Sturdy, honest, 
sometimes fanciful, 
| yet always real, the 
| simple lines and 
| graceful curves of 
| W. Irving 


HAND-FORGED 
HARDWARE 


| remind us somehow 
| of the natural, un- 
affected maid our 
forefathers had the 

pleasure of seeing so 
| much more often 
| than we, unfortu- 
| nately, do today. 
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The W. Irving 
Thumb Latch Set 
No. 151 
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Write us or visit our shop 


3267328 East 38"St. New York Gity 


Telephone Murray fill 8536. 
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Commencement Time is Book Time 


For the young man or woman about to leave school 
or college, no other gift has the permanency, the 
desirability, the personal touch of a good book. 


Selections from the Atlantic Booklist 





EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


For all who love the great outdoors this 
book holds a wealth of charming and 
humorous adventures. ‘‘But humor 
is only the best of it: there’s truth and 
character and love of all creation in the 
book that make it a very memorable 
force.” Well illustrated and appro- 
Priately bound. $3.00. 


THE STORY OF OPAL 


By OPAL WHITELEY 


With its human interest, naive humor, 
and pathetic charm, this unique Diary 
of a child is the delight of children and 
gtown-ups. JiJustrated with a pho- 
tograph of the author. $2.00. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find......._.------ 


THE MUTINEERS 


By CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES 


“There’s not one element of the ideal 
sea story lacking. . . . A book to put 
near ‘Treasure Island’ on your shelves, 
to read in one absorbed evening your- 
self, and offer without explanatory 
boosting to any visitor, from hobble-de- 
hoy to great-uncle.” Strikingly illus- 
trated. $2.00. 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS 
Leather Edition 


Two volumes of favorite essays from 
the Atlantic Monthly, in a special 
gift edition. Attractive half-binding 
in dark maroon leather, gilt lettering 
and top. Boxed. $6.00. 
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DANERSK FURNITURE 


ITHIN the mind of each one of us is our conception 
of the perfect room. Quaint furniture with the indefin- 


able charm of early American craftsmanship, homes of dear 
association and impressions gained from many sources are 
composite in our ideal of what a home should be. 


As manufacturers of furniture we cannot picture in our 
illustrations the perfect room, but we do offer you pieces so 
carefully made, so varied in their forms and finish that it is 
easy for you to work out a scheme for each room that is 
full of imagination and charm. 


' We specialize in early American designs and finishes to go 
with our own importations of block prints and chintzes. 


Buy from your dealer or direct from us. 


Send for “The Danersk’’ (G-6),a bulletin illustrating 
decorative furniture 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 W. 47th St., New York First door west of Fifth Ave.—4th floor 
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Sani-Flush 


TRADE -MARK REG U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Spotless Closet Bowl 
WITHOUT SCRUBBING, 


Sani-Flush dissolves stains and in- 
crustations in the closet bowl, removes 
sediment from the trap and by thor- 
oughly. cleaning destroys all odors. 
Sani-F lush does all of the hard work 
for you. Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl according to the direc- 
tions on the can. Flush. The bowl 
and hidden trap are as shining white, 
as spotlessly clean and odorless as new. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 





The Hygienic Products Co. 
Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 














ANTORRA 


Trees and 
shrubs, dis- 
tinctive in 
quality and 
large size 
which will 
produce an 
immediate 
eltect 


ANDORRA. 


ak 


Have you seen 
ANDORRA? 
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A Stepping-Stone Sidewalk 
(Continued from page 517) 


Now, in the dishpan, mix half and half of 
cement and sifted sand. If you want colored 
blocks, mix the powdered paint with this. 
Any paint man will tell you which paints are 
permanent. Stir this thoroughly, then add 
enough water to make a mixture that will pour, 
and pour it into the top of the mold and scrape 
off. Let this ‘‘set” a little; fifteen or twenty 
minutes should be sufficient, then run your 
trowel round the top edge of the block to keep 
the top layer from sticking. Carefully lift up 
the mold form. Fill the mold again with the 
remainder of the two mixtures. 

When the tops are no longer wet looking, 
smooth them over carefully with the trowel. 
A little practice will give you considerable 
skill in this gentle art. If a place appears very 
rough, sprinkle on a little cement powder and 
smooth down. Remember that little imper- 
fections which greet your eye when you are on 
your hands and knees before them, will not be 
seen when they are in a walk. 

The blocks should not be allowed to freeze 
or to dry too quickly, and, of course, each 
block must be finished all at once, that is, the 
top coat must go on while the bottom one is 
wet. Sprinkle them every day after the first 
for about a week. 

They are now ready to place. I put my first 
blocks five inches apart and decided afterward 
that seven would have been sufficiently close: 
you may want to put yours closer. Just lay a 
few along in a line and try for a comfortable 
distance. 

It is a very good plan to place a string taut 
along your path line and to set pegs at the 
corners where your blocks will come. Now, 
if your blocks are to be in a grass plot, it is 
better to dig a hole 4 inches deep the size of the 
block, so that the top of the block is level with 
the ground. The lawn-mower will then pass 
over the blocks cutting the grass around them. 
If you want them to set high, they may be 
laid on the ground. 

When setting the blocks in, don’t be dis- 
couraged if you have to take the first ones out 
a few times. You will be sure to dig the first 
hole too deep, and the next one too shallow. 
Your back will ache and you ’ll wish you had- 
n’t started, but if the sand and cement in your 
nature is properly mixed, you will stay with 
it, and the last block will be set finally, and 
you will hardly be able to wait till the grass 
settles round them. You will peep out the 
window at them and wonder why anyone ever 
has anything but stepping-stones, and no 
walk in all the world will ever have the charm 
that that walk has. 

I failed to mention that while you may not 
receive much encouragement at first from 
friends and family, they will be sure to drop 
around to help, for no one can resist the lure 
of cement; and, of course, if a husband or 
father or brother should be about on the great 
day when they are to be set—well, never re- 
fuse any help that is offered. 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


Our Distinctive Creations in Reed Furniture 
havewon the highest recognition for excellence 
and decorative quality. Unusual Designs for 
homes of refinement, clubs, and yachts. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


‘The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage. 




















HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
QHigh and cool in the Berkshire Hills. On main line 
of motor travel. Golf, tennis, saddle horses, concerts, 
and dancing. The most beautiful Summer and Au- 
tumn Resort in America. June 11th to October 15th. 
Desirable cottages with hotel service 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 

















Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Etc., of The House Beautiful 


Required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
Published monthly at Concord, N. H. 


Managing Editor, CHARLOTTE LEwis, Boston, Mass. 

Publisher, MACGREGOR JENKINS, Boston, Mass. 
Owners 

Estate of HERBERT S. STONE 

G. HENRYSTETSON . . 

WALTER C. KIMBALL . 

W.S. PEACE . 

WILLIAM ALLEN 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDWARD STEELE Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. W. Buck . . «+ « . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY Co., Boston, Mass. 

STATE STREET Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
Signed MACGREGOR JENKINS, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 
March, 1921. 

[SEAL] Mary A. Lyons, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 3, 1927.) 
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| Appreciate Your Blessings? 


Regardless of the size of your house —do you make it a 
} ‘ 
real home? 

Have you installed every comfort your means afford? 


Do you let the exterior, also, contribute full service —or is 
it merely ornamental ? 


If you neglect a single possibility for service or comfort — 
| you do not thoroughly appreciate your home. 





Tilustration from the July House Beautiful | 
| 


The ‘home touch” on the verandah above, 
greatly enhances the nobility of the entire 
Structure. 


Even the small cottage and tiny lawn could 
contribute this appealing combination of 
beauty and comfort. 














Illustration from the July House Beautiful 


| The House Beautiful for July 


| Teaches some valuable lessons regarding the development of 
hitherto unappreciated possibilities in your house and garden 


| Special July Copy Free— Special July and August Free— 
Short With a three months’ order Long | With a twelve months’ order 
Term \ (To New Subscribers) Term (To New Subscribers) 
Offer $1.00 Offer $4.00 






Partial List of Contents of the July Issue 


The Possible Hospitality of an Unpretentious Garden— presenting the charms of a garden apparently quite insignificant and small. Living Out- 
of-Doors in the Summer—good advice on the utilization a exteriors. Winsome Windows—treats of curtains and draperies. A Trip Around 
Cape Cod—by Frances Lester Warner, the humorous narrator of Atlantic Monthly fame. Manor House in Snowshill, Gloucestershire, England. 
A Garden House—planned uniquely and effectively. A Garden of Flowering Evergreens— interesting and good-looking the year round. 


Regular Subscription Rate—$4.00 a Year Foreign Postage $1.00, Canadian 50c, extra per Year 
Published Under the Same Management as the Atlantic Monthly 


Tue House Beavutirut Pusiisuinc Company, Inc. 

10 Depot Street, Concord, N.H., or 

8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 for Three Months’ Subscription to The House Beautiful which includes Juty Copy Free, or $4.00 for Twelve Months’ 


Subscription, which includes Juty anp Aucust Coptgs FREE. 
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“Genuine Walnut Furniture is true ‘Heirloom’ Furniture. ‘ 


IE 


\ ies 




















How can you be Sure? 
Put your dealer on his honor! 


Ask him—‘'}s this real American Walnut—all through?”’ 
T cll him—‘*‘1 know that American Walnut won’t warp nor shrink.” 


}>? 


Tell him, again—*‘) want American Walnut—and no substitutes ! 
Ask him, again—‘‘Do you guarantee this to be ALL American Walnut?” 


The better furniture stores are now featuring superb modern 
cabinet-work in American Walnut—everywhere in the U. S. 
(We are merely following the lead of the cultured taste of 
Europe in this respect. They knew Walnut before we did.) 


AMERICAN WALNUT, 
“THE CABINET-WOOD 
OF THE AGES,” TAKES 
ON NEW BEAUTIES AS 
THE YEARS PASS. 
DRAWERS NEVER 

STICK WHEN 


THIS IS A DRESSING 
TABLE BY A FAMOUS 
AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURER—AN EXACT 
COPY IN AMERICAN 
WALNUT OF A FAMOUS 





MAAK MSE | 


= IIIA 


MUSEUM 

PECL... aT: WALNUT IS 
“DOES ITS AN- USED IN THE 
CE SLR Y FRAMEWORK 
PROUD.” YOU OF FURNI- 
CAN HAVE TURE. 

ONE LIKE IT. 


BE SURE YOUR 
WALNUT IS WALNUT 


BE SURE YOUR 
WALNUT IS WALNUT 





Our Brochure de luxe contains many illustrations of American Walnut pieces 
—originals and reproductions—and much. information regarding this historic 
cabinet-wood. Will you write usforacopy? (Free with our compliments.) 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ROOM 1014 + 616 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD + CHICAGO 
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The Fine Hospitality 
of Restful Sleep 


ITH her feeling of responsibility for the welfare of 


© 1921, Simmons Comp: re) 
a ry her guests and children, many a woman today is 
| 
2 replacing all the old beds in the house with Simmons 


Beds—built for sleep. 
One sleeps so much better in a Simmons Bed: 


Firm, steady, moise/ess—never a squeak or a rattle. Your 
nerves re/ax, and you sink deep into restful sleep—a// night, 














THE «STANDISH”’ 

Design 1968—in Twin Pair 

A design well named for its exquisite simplicity. 
Note the Simmons Corner Locks—firm, everv night. 


foursquare, noiseless. 
The Square Stee! Tubing —an exclusive And another nice thing. Nearly every room shared by 
Simmons Specialty, seamless and smooth, P mi ‘ : ee pe $ 
two persons is now being furnished with Twi Beds. One 


And the charming Period Design —enameled : : 
in the accepted Decorative Colors. sleeper does not disturb the other, or communicate colds or 





Spier Peek Tem Eas, other infections. 
Also Simmons Cribs and Day Beds—and 
demons Springs, in every way worthy to go Now, if your dealer cannot show you these fine Simmons 
with Simmons Beds, 
( Beds, you need only write fo us. We will see that they are 
‘ shown to you—Simmons Metal Beds, Cribs, Day Beds; 
it and Simmons Springs, in every way worthy to go with 


Simmons Beds. 


Free Booklets on Sleep'—Write us for ‘‘What Leading Medical 
Journals and Health Magazines Say about Separate Beds 





and Sound Sleep,’ and ‘‘Yours for a Perfect Night's Rest.” 
| SIMMONS COMPANY 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO = MONTREAL 


( Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS 
Built for Sleep 
ae 















































Above Lamp 
No. 6874 


jee delight derived from the cool furnishings and cheerful © 
cretonnes and chintzes of the summer home is one that is 7 
preatly enhanced by the bright glow of a Handel lamp. Beauty © 
of color, grace of line and unrivalled skill in workmanship are | 
the characteristics which place Handel lamps in the homes > 
where good taste is everywhere evident. 4 


The satisfying variety from which to select enables one to | 
choose a lamp without which the gleam of that mahogany = 
desk, the comfort of a deep-cushioned chair, or the secluded | 
intimacy of the boudoir would be incomplete. And the pet-™ 

* manence of Handel lamps assures their becoming a lasting” 
AEC ERBLLY part of the home. The lamps shown here may be purchas 
at your dealer’s. There isa Handel lamp for every cornet. 7 


THE HANDEL COMPANY, 120 E. Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 


HANDEJf, 











